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infirmary it is the constant practice to place the 
severest forms of fever indiscriminately among 
the other patients, and, although the beds are 
only two feet apart, no instance has ever been 
known of any fever affecting the occupant of the 
next bed. No such infection of fever from one 
bed to the next has occurred within my memory, 
and it is upwards of forty years since I com¬ 
menced my profession as a pupil in our infirmary; 
and I then inquired of an old medical officer re¬ 
specting this fact, and he declared that he had 
been forty years an officer of the house, and that 
no such occurrence had taken place in his time. 
Thus, if fever will not affect another person 
who lies two feet apart, once in eighty years, 
such an occurrence cannot reasonably be expected 
to happen at all. In short, wholesome food, 
cleanliness, and ventilation, are all that is neces¬ 
sary for a defence against fevers.” 

rmsiBiUTT op Matter. —It is scarcely cre¬ 
dible, yet a slip of ivory, of an inch in length, 
may be divided into a hundred equal parts, each 
of which is distinctly visible, but by the applica¬ 
tion of a very fine screw, 5000 equi distant lines, 
in the space of a quarter of an inch, can be 
traced on a surface of steel, or glass, with the 
fine point of a diamond, producing delicate and 
varied colors, thereby proving that the beautiful 
hues of mother-of pearl, peacock-pearl, and the 
less delicate appearance of what are termed wa¬ 
tered fabrics, are the effect of irregularity of Bur- 
laoe, not, as might be supposed in the .case of 
mother-of pearl and peacock-pearl, the result of 
variety of substance. A single pound of cotton 
has been spun into a thread seventy-six miles in 
length, and the same quantity of wool has been 
extended into a thread of ninety-five miles, the 
diameters of those threads being only the 350th 
and 400th parts of an inch. 

Extraordinary Lock. —The editor of the 
American Artisan was recently shown a piece of 
mechanism, which certainly goes ahead of any¬ 
thing in the shape of a lock that we have ever 
seen or read of in the essential of security from 
depredation. It is called Yale’s Magic Lock, and 
is absolutely unpickable as the kernel of a wal¬ 
nut would be without damaging the shell. The 
only opening is a circular orifice, half an inch in 
diameter, for admitting tlie key, and through 
which there is no possible access to the tumblers 
hy any instrument whatever—not even by the 
key itself, strange as that may seem. By a sin¬ 
gular contrivance, a portion of the key is de¬ 
tached after insertion, and sent to a distant 


day for hundreds of years! By a change of the 
key, after locking it, it is rendered impossible to 
unlock, even with the same key, until altered 
back again. One may thus lose the key, or have 
it stolen, and still entertain no fears of the lock 
being opened with it. The proprietors offer a re¬ 
ward of five hundred dollars to any one who will 
pick it through the key-hole, using whatever in¬ 
struments he pleases, and taking any length of 
time he may desire. 


ABOUT SOME BIRDS. 

May I tell you child-readers a little story, and 
ask a question or two in connection with it, to 
set them thinking? 

During a few months’ residence in M-, 

Vermont, there lived opposite us a widow, some¬ 
what advanced in life, and poor. She lived alone 
in a small white cottage, surrounded with trees 
and shrubbery, which afforded nesting-places to 
many birds. In the absence of other compan¬ 
ions, the widow cherished these birds with great 
care, not willingly allowing either man or beast 
to disturb them. One pair used every year to 
make their nest in a shrub, which grew so near 
that she could put her hand into it from her bed¬ 
room window; and they were so tame and trustful 
of her, that she often used in this way to feed 
both parents and young. 

By the roadside, in front of her house, were 
some tall poplars, in which many families of 
birds were reared every spring. During the sea¬ 
son we spent there, it became necessary for wi¬ 
dening the road, to cut down one of these poplars, 
greatly to the old lady’s sorrow, for she knew 
there were several nests in it, and among them 
that of a favorite pair of robins, in whose domes¬ 
tic affairs she felt a deep interest. While the 
men were chopping the trunk, it was painful to 
sec and hear the distress of the poor birds, mani¬ 
fested in their short, rapid circles of flight, and 
their screams, that went to the heart. But the 
tree fell, bringing five nests of young birds vio¬ 
lently to the ground, and killing most of them. 
The cries of the bereaved parents now became 
more affecting than ever. One could hardly re¬ 
frain from tears who heard them. The old lady 
dared not look for her robin’s nest, for she had no 
doubt that the young were all dead. By and by, 
hearing a singular noise at her front door, she 
opened it, and what do you think she saw? The 
two old robins had somehow or other brought 
their four young ones unharmed, or at least not 
killed, but unfledged, placed them upon the door¬ 
step, and with pleading looks and plaintive 


part of the lock, where it moves the tum¬ 
blers, and where the tools of the burglar oould 
never arrive, except by first battering the lock to 
pieces. 

The key-hole resembles the interior of a small 
pistol barrel, and bavin* no opening in the inte¬ 
rior basin of the lock, would not receive powder 
enough to blow it open. The lock is, therefore, 
absolutely gunpowder proof, also. Among other 
peculiarities, the key is susceptible of from forty 
thousand to one million of changes. A change 
of the key changes the lock, also, in the act of 
locking, so that one may have a new lock every 


voices appealed to the poor widow to befriend 
! them in their distress. And you will readily be- 
; lieve she did the best she could for them, 
f Now, why do you suppose those robins in 
! distress took their little ones to the widow’s door? 
I Wc asked her the question, and she said she 
imagined it was because she was a poor, lonely 
widow, and they thought she could sympathize 
with their troubles better than most folks. I 
guess it was because she had always been kind 
to the birds, and their instinct taught them, now 
when they so much needed kindness, to go where 
they had been wont to find it. 
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Do you not suppose it made that kind old lady! 
very happy to have the birds confide in her as j 
they did, when they are ordinarily so shy of us? I 
And wouldn’t you like to have them do the same ’ 
by you? Suppose, then, you treat the birds and 
all other animals as she did, and try them when 
you have an opportunity. Many boys are so 
cruel that they can never learn, by their own ob¬ 
servation, how many pleasant things there are 
about birds. I was hardly ever so ashamed of 
my old home as when I read, awhile ago, that 
on a public day some boy fired a bunch of 
crackers in a nest of young birds in one of the 
trees on Boston Common, killing them all. 
What could be more cruel? 

Is it not true what the Bible teaches, that God 
takes care of the birds? Will He not then care 
of you, and ought you not ever to trust Ilim? 

He has always taken care of you, and do you 
feel towards Him a gratitude and confidence as far j 
exceeding that shown by the robins towards their 
friend, as your knowledge and indebtedness ex¬ 
ceed theirs?” 

If not, then does He not say with reason, “I 
have nourished and brought up children, and 
they have rebelled against Me?”— Congregation - 
alist. 


PUNCTUALITY. 

We know of nothing more commendable as a 
general rule, and in a general sense, than Punc¬ 
tuality. We allude not only to important, but 
to trilling matters. Character—confidence—de¬ 
pend greatly upon the manner in which an indi¬ 
vidual keeps his engagements. One who habitu¬ 
ally violates his word, who promises, never in¬ 
tending to perform, is morally deficient to a 
frightful extent, and deserves neither respect nor 
consideration. But, there are others wlio mean 
well, who do not lack principle, who would 
blush to utter a deliberate untruth, and yet they 
falter and fail, for want of firmness, nerve and 
decision. They promise, intending to perform, 
hoping to be able to keep the engagement, and 
yet without due consideration, or a proper appre¬ 
ciation of the consequences of failure. There are 
others again who are always “a little too late”— 
always behind the time. They have a habit of 
delay, and thus they postpone and procrastinate 
from hour to hour, and not only injure them¬ 
selves, but waste the time of other people. The 
error is one that should, if possible, be corrected 
in early life. The lad who is a laggard and 
always the last at school, will rarely be first in 
any position of credit. How many posts of 
honor and profit—how many fine chances—how 
many noble fortunes have been lost by procrasti¬ 
nation! A little too late—alas! how fatal the 
policy! Who has not seen it illustrated? Who 
nas not committed the error and reaped the 
bitter fruits? Only a few weeks have gone by 
since a merchant of this city made an engage¬ 
ment with another, in relation to a very valuable 
property. They had long been discussing the 
matter, and endeavoring to come to terms, and at 
last had agreed upon a certain day and a certain 
hour either to close the bargain, or consider the 
negotiation at an end. If neither party should 
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appear at the designated time, the other was at 
liberty to act as if nothing had occurred. The 
place of meeting was the Merchants’ Exchange, 
and the hour twelve o’clock. The one had offered 
the other real estate in a very central position, 
for the sum of forty thousand dollars, with the 
understanding that he would take or reject it, at 
any period within the specified limit. Mean¬ 
while he hnd a bid for the same property, of forty- 
five thousand dollars, a circumstance having 
taken place which had materially increased its 
value. He was bound in honor, however, to 
await the arrival of the specified period, and he 
did wait. Nay, he was scrupulous, conscientious 
and sensitive, and lingered for half an hour over 
the time. Then , the other party being in readi¬ 
ness, he accepted the offer of forty-five thousand 
dollars, and the affair was closed. Only a few 
seconds after, and his first customer appeared, 
but it was too late. He had made up his mind to 
accept the proposition, but he nevertheless lin¬ 
gered and hesitated, until the golden opportunity 
had passed away. He was annoyed, irritated 
and mortified—and yet compelled to confess that 
the error was all his own. 

On another occasion, not long since, several 
gentlemen met together for the purpose of deci¬ 
ding upon the claims to office of an applicant who 
was highly recommended, and concerning whom 
they were all favorably impressed. But it was 
necessary that he should appear before them in 
person, and make certain explanations. This he 
promised to do, and could have done very readily, 
and the hour for the interview was fixed. For 
some reason or other, he hesitated, and at last, 
either from timidity or want of moral courage, he 
persuaded himself that his presence was not ne¬ 
cessary, and that every thing was as it should 
be. The committee were prompt, talked over 
the matter in a friendly and kiudly spirit, were 
anxious and willing to hear the expected explana¬ 
tions, and ready to confer the place. But, as 
already stated, the applicant failed to appear, 
and this failure was fatal to him. If, they 
argued, he cannot be prompt and punctual in a 
case in which he himself is so vitally interested 
—how can he be safely entrusted with the busi¬ 
ness of others? The error was lamented after¬ 
wards, but it was too late. In social life, the 
importance of punctuality cannot be too earnestly 
enforced and inculcated. It is quite a common 
occurrence for an individual to promise a visit on 
a certain evening, and thus to enter into a tadt 
engagement with the family to be visited, that 
they and theirs will remain at home. Other ob¬ 
jects may command their attention meanwhile, 
but, if they possess a proper sense of propriety, 

, they will refuse, and for the reason that they 
: have no right to trillq with the time or the feelings 
; of another. When, therefore, the engagement 
thus entered into is not kept, but is disregarded 
and violated, the effect is pernicious in a double 
. sense. It excites ill-will and unfriendliness, and 
; it destroys confidence. To make an engagement 
of the kind, indeed, not intending to keep it, is to 
. inflict an insult, and by the sensitive or fastidi¬ 
ous it is so considered. Punctuality may be 
; said to be the soul of truth, of honor, and of pro- 
< priety. The man whose word is as good as his 
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FALSE BENEVOLENCE. 


BY MBS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


“I believe, Maria,” said Mrs. Willerton, &d-,| 
dressing her cousin, “that as well as I like Ho¬ 
race, I should never have married him, had I 
known how much annoyance I should receive on 
account of his poor relations.” 

“Do they annoy you?” asked Maria, with a 
look of some surprise. 

“Yes, they do, exceedingly. I have been made! 
unhappy all the morning on their account.” i 

“I never have met with any of them here, and ; 
thought they did not call on you.” 

“They don’t, neither do I call on them; but 
Horace does, and they enter their complaints to 
him, and he thinks we ought to do something to 
assist them, I suppose. No longer ago than last 
evening, he called on his sister, Mrs. Wood- 
bridge, who told him her health was very poor, 
and persuaded him into believing that she and 
her children were actually suffering for food.” 

“Mrs. Woodbridge is a widow, I believe.” 

“Yes, and the word widow, with some people, 
is expected to untie the purse-strings of every 
person who has a decent income. It is well, I 
think, that the business was so arranged as to j 
give me the control of the property left me by 
my father; otherwise, I do believe that Horace j 
would squander one half of it upon his sister; 
and her children. I am charitable, as every one j 
knows, who is at all acquainted with me. Within ! 
the last year, I have headed half a dozen sub- \ 
scription papers, and now, just at the time I j 
want to prepare a few fancy articles for the Fair, i 
I must be teased about Mrs. Woodbridge and her! 
children. Look, Maria, isn’t this card-case 
pretty? I shall get it off on some young clerk— 
who would like to make a present to a lady—for 
five or six dollars, and the whole material did not 
cost over four-and-sixpenco, and it has taken me 
no more than live or six hours to make it. Don’t 
you intend to contribute something for the Fair?” 

“No, I think not.” 

“Well, let me tell you, cousin mine, that a; 
young lady, with a clear income of live thousand 
a year, ought to, if she don’t.” 

“What purpose is the money intended for, 
which it is expected will be raised at the Fair?” 

“Why, havn’t you heard? Your ignorance on 
the subject shows the little interest you take in 
benevolent schemes. It is our wish to raise a 
sum sufficient to purchase a new chandelier for 
the church; also, to carpet and cushion all the 
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pews—those occupied by the poor as well as the 
rich. The inside of a church has a very mean 
look, when one half of the pews have neither 
carpets nor cushions; and, for my part, I feel 
ashamed whenever any distinguished stranger is 
present. Besides, it will be such a luxury for 
the poor to sit on cushions, and to have a carpet 
for tneir feet—especially in the winter season.” 

“Then, why not provide the pews of the poor 
with the luxury, and leave the rich to furnish 
their own?” 

“Don’t you see that, if we do, perfect patch- 
work will be made of the affair? If permitted to 
consult their own fancy, no two individuals 
would choose alike.” 

“It don’t appear to me to be of much conse¬ 
quence whether they are alike or not; and as for 
a chandelier, we certainly don’t need a new one. 
I always thought the one in our church remark¬ 
ably tasteful and elegant, and it has never, I be¬ 
lieve, sustained the least injury.” 

“I don’t know that it has, but, for my part, I 
think our pastor is as worthy a handsome church, 
as respects decorations, and all else, as any one 
in the city, and our chandelier is not half as 
cosily as that in Mr. Yarmouth’s church. Come, 
Maria, do, for once, try to think and act like 
other people. No one understands fancy-work 
better that you, and, as you have plenty of lei¬ 
sure, you ought, at least, to prepare have a dozen 
articles for the Fair. By the way, what have 
you done with that beautiful collar I saw you 
embroidering, some time since? I have never 
seen you wear it.” 

“It was not for myself. It was one of a half 
dozen a poor woman was employed to do, and as 
she found that she could not finish them in sea¬ 
son, I offered to assist her. ” 

Mrs. Willerton was prevented from making any 
reply, by hearing the door-bell ring. 

“I rather think it is Mrs. Wyman,” said she. 
“I have been expecting her all the morning. She 
told me she was going round, to-day, to try and 
obtain something to augment the funds of the 
Dorcas society. Now, Maria, you certainly 
cannot refuse to subscribe for such a purpose.” 

“I believe I shall be obliged to,” returned 
Maria—“that is, if I have been rightly informed 
as to the manner the society is conducted. I 
cannot think it right to employ poor women to 
make garments at prices so low as to render it 
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impossible for them to earn a comfortable sub¬ 
sistence.” 

“0, we calculate to make them ourselves.” 

“Worse still,” was Maria’s reply. 

Mrs. Wyman, a showy, fashionably-dressed 
woman, now entered. After a few minutes, 
spent in pleasant conversation, she unrolled a 
sheet of paper, on which was written a few lines 
by way of preamble, stating the object of the 
society, and the inadequate means at its disposal 
to carry that object into effect in a manner which 
was at all satisfactory. It closed with a pathetic 
appeal to those ladies charitably disposed, calling 
upon them to give of their abundance to those 
perishing with hunger and cold. 

Mrs. Wyman, with some difficulty, com¬ 
manded her voice, while she read it aloud. She 
and Mrs. Willerton both shed tears. After 
having had time to compose herself a little, Mrs. 
Wyman handed the paper to Mrs. Willerton, say¬ 
ing, as she did so,— 

“My dear friend, you must head the subscrip¬ 
tion. I brought the paper to you first, on pur¬ 
pose, because I knew you would give liberally. 
It will be a good example to others. Example, 
you know, goes a great way.” 

“You must not expect too much,” returned 
Mrs. Willerton, “but the little I am able to give 
will be given cheerfully.” 

She opened a little, portable writing-desk, con¬ 
sidered a moment, and then, with a sweet smile 
irradiating her countenance, wrote her name, and 
against it, fifty dollars. She then drew forth her 
purse. 

“I will pay you at once,” said she. “I have 
placed my name on the paper merely to encou¬ 
rage others.” 

“A little ready money would certainly be ac¬ 
ceptable,” said Mrs. Wyman, “as we are en¬ 
tirely out of material, and there is a capital 
chance to get sewing done cheap. Nearly a 
dozen poor women, who have families, aud seve¬ 
ral young girls arc waiting for work, who, for the 
sake of having it, will do it for less than they 
ever have before. One young girl, Fanny Wood- 
bridge, I think she told me her name was, offered 
to make a dozen shirts for half the usual price, 
which will be & great saving. A number of 
others will make different articles at a rate nearly 
or quite as low.” 

Maria thought that Mrs. Willerton winced a 
little at the mention of Fanny Woodbridge, who 
was her husband’s niece. If it did excite any 
interest in her mind, or cause any feelings of 
compunction, she abstained from making any 
enquiry. She probably felt afraid that it might 
lead to some discovery relative to her connection 
with Mrs. Woodbridge. 

“Miss Vernon,” said Mrs. Wyman, presenting 
the paper to Maria, “I know we may count on 
something handsome from you.” 

“I am sorry to disappoint you,” she replied, 
“but I must decline giving anything whatever.” 

“You surprise me, Miss Vernon: I have been 
told that you were very benevolent.” 

“A reputation which is certainly desirable, 
yet I cannot consent to maintain it, by contribu¬ 
ting to the funds of the Dorcas society.” 
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“I suspect you do not understand the principles 
by which the society is guided,” 

“I think I do, perfectly.” 

“And pray what can be more laudable than to 
make and distribute garments among those poor 
wretches, who arc sunk so low in vice and idle¬ 
ness, that they neither have the means nor the 
inclination to clothe themselves.” 

“To speak plainly,” said Maria, “I don’t ap¬ 
prove of the manner in which the labor of making 
the garments for those poor outcasts is obtained. 
Women who arc willing to labor, and have too 
much self-respect to beg, are required to work for 
them at prices so low, as to make it utterly im¬ 
possible for them to procure an adequate supply 
of even the coarsest food. I am told that the 
members of the society do most all the work 
themselves, which according to my mind-” 

“Yes, we do most of it ourselves,” said Mrs. 
Wyman, eagerly interrupting her; “we only give 
those work who beg and pray for it, because they 
cannot possibly get a stitch anywhere else.” 

“But,” said Maria, “if the poor and industrious 
were employed to do it, at a fair compensation, 
two benevolent objects would be effected at the 
same time; if, indeed, an indiscriminate distribu¬ 
tion of garments among the idle and vicious, is 
worthy the name of benevolence. I am afraid tliat 
it only fosters the evil it is designed to remedy. 
In one instance. I happen to know, a woman 
of intemperate habits pledged a calico gown given 
her by your society, and thus obtained the means 
to procure liquor, by which she and her children 
were rendered more miserable than before. She 
needed some kind hand to put her in the way to 
help herself, as well as to furnish her with cloth¬ 
ing.” 

Mrs. Wyman made no reply to this. She 
evidently considered it in the light of a reproof: 
and to one who was almost daily receiving the 
incense of adulation, on account of her superior 
benevolence, any remark calculated to show that 
her manner of exercising it was not the most 
judicious, was by no means palatable. Con¬ 
sequently, her manner towards her was exc«d- 
ingly cold and distant during the remainder of 
her call. Soon after her departure, Maria like¬ 
wise took leave. 

Mrs. Wyman had been gone scarcely half an 
hour, when there was another ring of the bell. 
This time the visiter was a lady by the name of 
Underwood. Her husband did not rank among 
the wealthier class of citizens; on the contrary, 
his wife, to enable them to live within theirmeans, 
was obliged to conduct the domestic department 
according to the rules of strict economy. Mrs. 
Willerton, therefore, who did not consider her as 
quite up to her level, received her less cordially 
than she did the other lady. 

“I have taken the liberty to call on you,” said 
Mrs. Underwood, after some little delay, “in be¬ 
half of a poor widow, who on account of declining 
health, even with the assistance of her daughter, 
finds it extremely hard to get along.” 

“Really, madam,” said Mrs. Willerton. “I 
believe it will be out of my power to contribute 
anything. I have already given fifty dollars to¬ 
day, for charitable purposes, which is, I think, 
%s much as it is my duty to give in one day.” 
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“I don’t ask for money,” said Mrs. Underwood. | 
“The lady—for she is a lady, in every sense of the; 
word, though in such indigent circumstances— > 
would hardly be willing to accept anything with-! 
out an equivalent on her part. What I ask for ! 
her is work, at a price which will enable her to j 
live. She is a very nice sewer, as is also her i 
daughter, a girl of fourteen. They have lately \ 
been sewing, at prices so low, that they have j 
been almost literally reduced to starvation. My ' 
heart bled at sight of the girl, who called on me j 
to beg some work. A sad tale of toil and want I 
was written on her young face, which, in spite of; 
them all, was beautiful. I gave her what work \ 
I had on hand, and paid her in advance, to j 
enable her to procure food, for I really believe! 
she was nearly famishing. She told mo that she! 
had been promised some sewing by a lady of the | 
Dorcas society, and named the remuneration she j 
was to receive, and I must confess that I was J 
astonished that ladies could in the name of 
charity ask a poor, pale girl like her, to work at 
such shamefully low prices. It seems like taking 
life by inches. ” 

“As the funds of the society are at present low, 
we don’t feel it to be a duty to give more than is 
demanded,” said Mrs. Willcrton. 

Mrs. Underwood made no attempt to reason 
with her on the subject. She thought what she 
had already said, was sufficient to suggest such 
reflections as might, in the end, prove salutary. 
Till Mrs. Willcrton, in allusion to the society, 
made use of the pronoun ire, she did not know 
that she was a member. She, however, did not 
regret having censured an inconsistency so glar¬ 
ing, and so culpable. After a few minutes’ 
silence, she asked Mrs. Willcrton if she could not 
furnish some plain sewing for the widow and her 
daughter in question. 

“I am unable to, at present,” was her answer. 
"Just now, I have no time to prepare work, as I 
»m extremely busy in making fancy articles for 
the Fair. You, of course, will contribute some¬ 
thing, as you and your family, in common with 
others who attend Mr. Carter’s church, will 
share the benefit of the proceeds.” 

“It is not my intention. Our pew is already 
furnished with a decent carpet and comfortable 
cushions, and the most Mr. Underwood can do, 
will be to pay the average price of the new ones, 
lie will be sure to do that as soon as the sum can 
be ascertained. I hope,” said she, rising to go, 
“that when your hurry about the Fair is over, 
that you will be able to prepare some work.” 

“Perhaps I may,” replied Mrs. Wilier ton, 
coldly. 

“I am afraid,” thought Mrs. Underwood, as 
8he turned away from the door of the palace-like 
dwelling, “that the eclat of heading a subscription 
per with forty or fifty dollars, influences Mrs. 
illerton more than any real desire to relieve the 
destitute.” 

When Mr. Willerton came home to dinner, his 
spirits were evidently much depressed, though 
he endeavored to appear cheerful. The truth 
wu, the suffering condition of his sister caused 
him great uneasiness; for strange as it may seem 
for one who dwelt in a palace, and fared sumptu¬ 


ously every day, he was unable to afford them 
very little relief. 

He was a lawyer by profession, and had an 
average share of practice. He never had, nor 
had he now, a wish to be idle, though he certainly 
imagined, at the time he married a rich wife, 
that he might, occasionally, relax a little in his 
exertions. He soon found that 'he had indulged 
in a vain imagination. His lady-wife told him 
in plain terms, that she expected he would defray 
the family expenses, with the exception of fur¬ 
nishing her wardrobe. This, as he would have 
no rent to pay, the house where they lived being 
a part of the property inherited from her father, 
she thought would be extremely easy, as she 
should make it a point to get along with three 
servants. She would thus, she said, be at liberty 
to gratify her benevolent impulses, and her taste 
for the beautiful (and, she might have added, her 
whims,) her yearly income being nearly ten thou¬ 
sand dollars. It was nothing more, she thought, 
than she was entitled to. Poor Willerton soon 
found, that instead of relaxing in his exertions, 
he was obliged to redouble them. Before his 
marriage, he took what practice was offered him; 
now, he was obliged to seek for more. Early 
and late he worked like a slave, yet, after all, he 
failed to realize his wife’s expectations. She was 
ambitious to see his name on subscription papers. 
It seemed strange to her that he could not save 
fifty dollars, now and then, to devote to charitable 
purposes. The difficulty, she thought, was his 
lack of energy, or worse still, as she was afraid, 
the want of a disposition to give; yet, when he 
asked her one day, if she had not some cast-off 
clothing, which his sister could manage to make 
over for the children, she told him carelessly 
that everything of that kind which could be made 
available, was placed at the disposal of the Dor¬ 
cas society. 

Mrs. Willerton either did not notice, or would 
not appear to do so, the depression of her hus¬ 
band's spirits. 

“I am really ashamed of you, Horace,” said 
she, as soon as they were fairly seated at the din¬ 
ner-table. 

“For what reason?” he asked. 

“Why, Mr. Tarleton, whom I happened to 
meet with yesterday, told me that the gentlemen 
of our society, if they can raise money enough, 
have it in contemplation to purchase a new bell; 
but, added he, so many throw cold water on 
the project, that he don’t know but they shall be 
obliged to give it up. At myrequest, he showed 
me the subscription paper, and I was truly mor¬ 
tified to find that yoyr name was among the 
missing.” 

“We have a very good-bell, now,” said he. 

“It is not a good-toned bell, nor never was, 
and now when it is rung at the same time the 
bell at Mr. Yarmouth’s church is, I feel fairly 
! ashamed of it. Five hundred dollars, Mr. Tarle- 
i ton said, would make up the necessary sum, and 
i I am sure you might put your name down for 
| fifty of it. Dr. South wick’s name is down for a 
i hundred, and I don’t believe that his profession 
! is more lucrative than yours. I wish ladies sub¬ 
scribed for the bell—if they did, my name would 
soon be down for a hundred dollars.” 
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“If I should put my name down for fire dol- j 
lars, I couldn’t pay it. If I were able to give my 1 
sister only one dollar a week, which would pay j 
her rent, she and Fanny could sew enough, so as 
not to suffer for bread—now it is impossible.” 

“I cannot believe, Horace, that your sister is 
in the suffering condition she represents kerselfj 
to be. When you call there, because you don’t j 
see her surrounded by the luxuries you are ac-j 
customed to at home, you are easily made to be- ; 
lieve that she is in want of the common neces¬ 
saries of life.” 

“I wish, Jane, you would call with me—if you 
would, I think you would change your mind.” j 

“Well, perhaps I may sometime, but as you : 
know, it is a very busy time with me now.” j 

Mr. Willcrton was, just then, so much pressed j 
with business, that he was obliged to be at his; 
office early and late—sometimes as late as mid-; 
night. This prevented him from calling on his J 
sister, though his thoughts often wandered to; 
her humble abode, where, in imagination, he saw J 
her surrounded by her children, whose meagre ; 
faces would have brightened with joy, could the! 
delicacies which Mrs. Willerton bestowed on her ; 
pet dog, have been added to their scanty fare. | 

Mrs. Willerton, as well as her husband, had; 
been extremely busy, and had not left the house; 
at all, for several days, except to do a little shop- j 
ping. One morning, when out making a few] 
purchases for the completion of the fancy arti-; 
cles for the Fair, she fell in with Mrs. Somers, a • 
lady of her acquaintance. As they walked ’ 
slowly along, they became so pleasantly engaged j 
in conversation, that Mrs. Willerton did not ob-; 
serve that they had arrived at a portion of the! 
city, inhabited by the poorer classes. Mrs.; 
Somers suddenly stopped opposite one of thoj 
houses. “I have a call to make here,” said she. 
“Will you not go in with me?” 

Mrs. Willerton glanced her eves over her ele¬ 
gant and fashionable dress, and as she did so, in¬ 
voluntarily drew back. j 

“You will not find a better opportunity,” said; 
Mrs. Somers, “for the exercise of your well- 
known benevolence.” 

“I don’t know,” she replied, “that I can spare 
the time to go in with you now. In a few days, 

I shall be more at leisure.” 

“It may be too late then, as far as you are 
concerned, and I know that you would be sorry 
to miss the opportunity of helping to carry into j 
effect a plan for ameliorating the sufferings of the 
worthy and industrious poor. The case in ques¬ 
tion is one too urgent to be delayed. Last even¬ 
ing, for the first time, I was informed of the suf- \ 
ferings of the family I am now going to visit. I! 
called immediately, and have since found that; 
Maria Vernon had already commenced arrange-; 
ments, which, if carried into effect, will enable the! 
poor widow and her daughter to maintain them- j 
selves and the rest of the family in comparative ■ 
comfort.” ; 

Mrs. Somers had already rapped at the door,; 
and it was now opened by a little girl about seven S 
years old. 

“My dear,” said she, “please tell your mother 
that Mrs. Somers is at the door, and, if conve¬ 
nient, would like to see her.” 
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Before the child turned away from the door, she 
raised her large, dark eyes to the face of Mrs. 
Willerton, enquiringly. 

Mrs. Somers saw the look, and said in answer— 

“You may also say to your mother, that I have 
a friend with me, a very benevolent lady.” 

“Yes ma’am,” was her reply. 

After an absence of about a minute, she re¬ 
turned, and said her mother would be glad to see 
Mrs. Somers and the other lady. 

The first object that attracted the attention of 
Mrs. Willerton, on entering a room finished in a 
coarse, rough manner, expressly for the accom¬ 
modation of the poor, was a woman bolstered up 
in bed, holding in her left hand, a coarse shirt¬ 
sleeve, she had commenced making. She was 
about thirty-five, and traces of uncommon loveli¬ 
ness still remained on her countenance, though 
pale, care-worn and emaciated. Mrs. Willerton 
gave a nervous start, for she at once recognised 
in the lady before her, Mrs. Woodbridge, her 
husband's sister. The recognition was mutual, 
for though neither of them had ever before en¬ 
tered the other’s home, they had often seen each 
other at church. Mrs. Willerton hoped that her 
sister-in-law did not know her. Mrs. Wood- 
bridge was made sensible of this, from her notic¬ 
ing her in no other way, than by a slight inclina¬ 
tion of her head. As Mrs. Willerton took the 
chair offered her by the child who had conducted 
her and Mrs. Somers in, her eye fell on the 
sleeve Mrs. Woodbridge held in her hand, and by 
its course texture, she knew it to be work fur¬ 
nished by the Dorcas society. 

“How do you feel to-day?” said Mrs. Somers, 
going up to the bedside. 

“Better than I did last evening—much better,’’ 
was her reply. 

“You should not attempt to sew,” said Mrs. 
Somers. 

“I thought I must try and do a few stitches," 
she answered, “for Fanny is almost as feeble and 
exhausted as I am. Your medicine, however," 
and she faintly smiled, as she emphasized the 
word, “has restored her quite as much as it lias 
me.” 

“Where is Fanny?” asked Mrs. Somers. 

“Gone to carry home some work we have been 
doing for a Mrs. Underwood. She is a very be¬ 
nevolent lady, and though her means are limited, 
does a great deal in her quiet, unostentatious 
way, for the relief of the poor. Had it not been 
for her sudden and severe illness, we should not 
have been reduced to the sutlering condition in 
which you found us last evening.” 

“It was through Mrs. Underwood’s means, 
that I found you,” said Mrs. Somers. “The 
moment she was a little better, she remembered 
you, and sent to request me to call on you.” 

“Friends are starting up around us, all at 
once,” said Mrs. Woodbridge. “You had not 
been gone ten minutes last evening, before a 
young lady called by the name of Vernon. Her 
thoughts seemed to have turned the same way 
that yours and Mrs. Underwood’s have, relative 
to some plan which would enable Fanny and me 
to help ourselves. Perhaps, by some means, she 
had been made aware, that though we are will* 
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ing to work, to beg we are ashamed. Miss Ver- j 
non said she would call again in the morning.” > 

“I hope that she will call while Mrs. Willerton! 
and I are here,” said Mrs. Somers. “We three—| 
I mean Mrs. Willerton, Miss Vernon and myself j 
—have ample means to carry the proposed plan i 
into effect. All we shall need from Mrs. Under- j 
wood will be her excellent advice, and I have ! 
met with no lady, whose judgment and discrimi- j 
nation are superior to hers. If some of the ladies j 
who preside over our benevolent societies were i 
like her, they would, I think, be conducted in a j 
manner quite different from what they now are.” j 

Mrs. Willerton, when Mrs. Somers mentioned 1 
her name, felt extremely uneasy. She dreaded! 
the return of Fanny, lest when she addressed her, j 
she should call her aunt, and thus betray to Mrs. I 
Somers her connection with the Woodbridgei 
fimily; for she could not hope that one so young,; 
would exercise the same proud forbearance which j 
her sister-in-law had done. From the younger j 
children, soon after her entrance, she found that j 
she had nothing to fear. They had no idea that * 
she was the aunt Willerton, they had heard their i 
mother and sister mention. In addition to her; 
uneasiness on this account, she felt depressed S 
and humbled in the presence of Mrs. Wood-1 
bridge. A sense of her superiority, which she; 
could not throw o£F, forced itself upon her mind. 
Seeing that Mrs. Somers was engaged in saying 
something to the children, she rose and went 
close to the bedside. 

“I had no idea,” said she, speaking in an 
under-tone, “that you were reduced to the condi¬ 
tion in which I find you. Your brother will call 
and see you this evening, and I shall try and do 
something for you.” 

“I beg that you will not put yourself to the 
least inconvenience on my account,” replied Mrs. 
Woodbridge, coldly. “Providence has seen fit to 
raise up friends for the relief of roy suffering! 
family, so that any aid from you will be unne¬ 
cessary. ” 

“If you refuse to accept aid from me, you will 
be willing to accept it from your brother.” 

‘‘Yes; I am willing to accept all that he is 
able to give, and that I am sure of receiving.” 

“What is it?” 

“His sympathy. The thought of his with¬ 
holding it would cause me much unhappiness.” 

Mrs. Willerton instead of answering, started, 
and, turning hastily away from the bedside, drew 
her veil over her face. She had caught the 
®und of footsteps approaching the door, and the i 
thought if Fanny had returned, and should re- j 
cognize her, it would cause her reputation for be-} 
uevolence to suffer in the estimation of Mrs. j 
Somers, occasioned her quite os much uneasiness; 
as the idea of having her know that Mrs. Wood- j 
bridge was her husband’s sister. The door! 
opened, and Fanny entered. Mrs. Willerton’si 
feare subsided, for merely curtseying to her, she ■ 
turned to Mrs. Somers, who greeted her with a ! 
snile and pleasant words. Mrs. Willerton, in ’ 
the mean time, stood with averted face, and as j 
won as she could do so, without breaking in upon 
Mrs. Somers, told her that she could not possibly 
ranain longer. 

“I will detain yon only a minute longer,” re- 
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plied Mrs. Somers; and, after interchanging a 
few words with Mrs. Woodbridge, she joined the 
impatient Mrs. Willerton, whose hand was already 
on the door-latch. 

When Mrs. Willerton, in silent communion 
with her own mind, recalled the scene of poverty 
and suffering she had been constrained to wit¬ 
ness, her own course during the six years of her 
wedded life, assumed an aspect quite different 
from what it had formerly done. Being unima¬ 
ginative, one example had influenced her more 
than many precepts. She saw, that to be truly 
benevolent, discretion was necessary, as well as 
time and money, and the discovery was turned 
to good account. Those degraded women, who 
had been accustomed to pledge the garments 
given them by the Dorcas society, in order to ob¬ 
tain the means of indulging in habits of intem¬ 
perance, soon found that they could no longer do 
so without discovery. 

Formerly, a large number of garments, at 
stated intervals, were given to those who would 
take the trouble to apply for them. It had even 
been found, on investigation, that the same ap¬ 
plicant, by borrowing a different bonnet, or out¬ 
side covering of some kind, had received what 
had been intended for several; and what was 
still more provoking, such instances of fraud had 
been traewi to those, who at once parted with 
the clothing for the purpose above mentioned. 

In discovering the nature of true benevolence, 
she found that she had, in its name, been sacrifi¬ 
cing on the altar of vanity. In other respects, 
she also became more clear-sighted. She found 
that in the midst of plenty, her husband was 
over-working himself, and that for the sake of 
furnishing the table with those luxuries, which 
to her had become necessaries, he was actually, 
at times, reduced to as great pecuniary straits as 
the humblest day-laborer. She made no verbal 
acknowledgment of her error, but what was 
better, acknowledged it by pursuing a different 
course. 

By the exertions of those ladies, who had in¬ 
terested themselves in their behalf, Mrs. Wood- 
bridge and her family were soon provided with a 
dwelling, with sufficient room for their comfort¬ 
able accommodation. 

While Mrs. Woodbridge was furnished with 
work for which she was well paid, Fanny was 
enabled to learn a dress-maker’s trade. In a few 
years, the mistress of the establishment, having 
received a handsome competency, retired from 
business, and Fanny Woodbridge, as her suc¬ 
cessor, aided by her mother and sisters, was soon 
enabled not only to surround herself and them, 
with every desirable comfort, but to minister to 
the necessities of others. 

The race of mankind would perish did they 
cease to aid each other. From the time that the 
mother binds the child’s head, till the moment 
that some kind assistant wipes the death-damp 
from the brow of the dying, we cannot exist 
without mutual help. All, therefore, that need 
aid, have a right to ask it of their fellow-mortals. 
No one, who holds the power of granting it, can 
refuse it without guilt. 
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her son, and that too by those whose tastes and 
opinions she dared not dispute, that she could 
perceive any thing even passable in the beautiful 
young bride. 

Gradually, however, as the younger Mrs. Flo¬ 
rence, in the process of time, took her true posi¬ 
tion in the social circle, even Mrs. Marygold could 
begin to perceive the intrinsic excellence of her 
character, although even this was more a tacit 
assent to a universal opinion than a discovery of 
her own. 

As for Melinda, she was married about a year 
after Fanny Clayton’s wedding, to a sprig of gen¬ 
tility with about as much force of character as 
herself. This took place on the same night that 
Lieut. Harwood, son of the Mrs. Harwood before 
alluded to, led to the altar Mary Clayton, the sis¬ 
ter of Fanny, who was conceded by all to be the 
loveliest girl they had ever seen—lovely, not only 
in face and form, but loveliness itself in the sweet 
perfections of moral beauty. As for Lieut. Har¬ 
wood, he was worthy of the heart he had won. 

MY SCISSORS. 

MY FRANCIS DANA GAGE. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Wicks; hope I see you 
well, this morning.” 

“Well, yes, pretty well, all but my hands.” 

“Your hands! What’s the matter with your 
hands; not been scalding them I hope?” 

“No! worse than that; I have got them all 
blistered up, trying to cut out the children’s fall 
clothes with my old scissors; I've have had ’em 
these ten years, and they’re just as dull as a hoe, 
and every time I cut a roundabout, shirt, or pair 
of pants, I have just such a time of it. Susan 
Willard is sewing for me now, and I wanted to 
get my cutting done while my hand was in, so I 
just wanted to see if you would not lend me your 
nice large tailor shears, a day or two, for I won’t 
do another thing with mine for a week to come.” 

“Really, Mrs. Wicks, I would like to accommo¬ 
date you, but I am very busy with mine just 
now, cutting rags for my carpet, and could not 
possibly spare them without great inconvenience.” 

“Well, I don’t know what I’ll do; l can’t cut 
out any more with mine, and Susan has only two 
weeks to stay. Do you know of any one that 
has a good pair?” 

“No, I do not. Would it not be better for you 
to purchase a good pair? I could hardly get 
along without -mine for a single day, without 
feeling the want of them.” 

“What did yours cost?” 

“Two dollars and a half.” 

“Two dollars and a half—goodness! Mr. 
Wicks would no more let me have money to buy 
such a pair of scissors, than he’d fly.” 

“Oh I think you are mistaken; I have always 
thought Mr. Wicks very indulgent.” 

“There’s where you are altogether mistaken. 
I hardly ever ask him for money, but what he 
says something to hurt my feelings, and I often 
do without things I really need, rather than have 
any words. Why, yes, to-day I asked him for 
money to get my fall trimmings for my bonnet 
and Rosina’s, and it was all I could do to get it 
out of him—” 
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“How much did it require to fit your bonnets 
up for winter?” 

“Only five dollars; it would cost ten you know 
to get us both n^w ones. I thought he need not 
have complained at fixing up the old ones.” 

“And you have the five dollars in your posses¬ 
sion—” 

“Yes, and we thought we would get trimmings 
at Grant’s. That beautiful royal purple with the 
orange edge, it’s a love of a ribbon, and so cheap, 
only seventy-five cents a yard.” 

“My dear Mrs. Wicks, let me give you a new 
idea. Would your husband complain if you 
should trim your bonnets with ribbon worth half 
that sum, and appropriate the balance to the pur¬ 
chase of a good pair of scissors!” 

“No, of course he would not: but who, I’d like 
to know, is going to make themselves the town- 
talk for the sake of gratifying a husband's 
whims?” 

“Do it to gratify yourself, to add to your own 
comfort. My bonnet trimmings and all will not 
cost me over one dollar and a half, and I don’t 
believe the town will trouble itself one bit about 
it. Town-talk or no talk, you may be sure I’ll 
never run about with my fingers in rags while I 
can save the price of a pair of scissors in one 
bonnet trimming. Now don’t be offended, Mrs. 
Wicks; I know you really think you can’t get 
along any other way than just as you do: but if 
you will only make the effort to economise in your 
items of dress, &c., you will soon find yourself 
amply supplied with all these little household 
conveniences, which you seem so much to want, 
and my word for it, your husband will not make 
half the objection to furnishing money for usefuls 
that he now does for the purchasing of non-essen¬ 
tials.” 

“Now, there is neighbor Pennyman’s wife 
flourishing in a fifteen dollar crape shawl, but her 
girl complains that she has to borrow wash-tubs, 
weekly, and that Mrs. P. says that it is all Mr. 
Pennyman’s fault.” 

“Why, Mrs. Smith, I thought you were a Wo¬ 
man’s Rights’ woman.” 

“And so I am; but I assure you I am no 
advocate for woman’s injustice and folly, and 
while I feel that the law of the land, in com¬ 
mon justice, greatly oppresses woman, I also 
feel that she oftentimes greatly oppresses herself, 
and lays heavier burdens upon her own heart 
than she herself is willing to bear, and to excuse 
her own weakness of purpose, her own foolish 
love of display, lays all the blame upon her hus¬ 
band, who would willingly indulge every reason¬ 
able desire, and only frowns when ungenerous 
demands are made upon his means.” 

“Well, I don’t know, Mr. Wicks seems more 
willing to give me money for dress than anything 
else.” 

“Is not that because he does not feel at liberty 
to deny you any personal gratification, because 
he feels that he can make you happier thus than 
in any other way? Try the experiment, Mrs. 
Wicks. Tell him you will reserve half your 
usual expenses for household conveniences, and if 
he does not fill your purse with a more cheerful 
heart, I am much mistaken in him. Begin on 
the scissors, and if he makes one word of objec- 
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tion, I will agree to change with you for a week, j 
and wear my hands to blisters on your old ones.” ; 
“Well, I’ll try this once. Good morning.” j 
“Good morning, Mrs. Wicks.” 

Mrs. Wicks went home, and when her hus-; 
band came in to dinner, the first thing that took ’ 
his attention was a beautiful pair of polished: 
steel scissors, not worth less than two dollars. J 
“Whose are these? been borrowing again, I 
Sarah?” J 

“No,” replied Mrs. Wicks; “I blistered my; 
hands, yesterday, with my old ones, and I just j 
concluded I would wear my old, last winter trim-! 
mings, and have me a good pair of scissors for ; 
my work. Don’t you think thev are nice ones? I 
I thought you would not care how I spent my j 
money.” Her voice was kinder than usual. 

“Of course not,” he replied. Nothing further > 
was said. In the evening, instead of going out, i 
he drew up his chair by the work-stand. j 

“Ain't you going down street?” said Rosina. j 
“No, I believe not to-night: I like the click of! 
our ma’s new scissors, and if I go down street, j 
am afraid they will lose their pleasant tone.” j 
Mrs. Wicks did not look up; her heart was! 
full, for just then a little roll of “royal purple; 
with orange edge,” “cheap at seventy-five cents,” ! 
fell into her lap.— Ohio Farmer. 

_ j 

THE MOTHER OF CROMWELL. 

An interesting person, indeed, was the mother 
of Cromwell; a woman with the glorious faculty 
of self-help, when other assistance failed her; 
ready for tho demands of fortune in the ex-; 
tremest adverse time; of spirit and energy equal j 
to her mildness and patience; who, with the labor j 
of her own hands, gave dowers to five daughters, i 
sufficient to marry them into families as honor- > 
able, but more wealthy than their own: whose j 
single pride was honesty, and whose passion love; j 
who preserved in the gorgeous palace, at White-; 
ball, the simple tastes that distinguished in the! 
old brewery at Huntingdon: whose only care, I 
amid all her splendors, was for the safety of her j 
beloved son in his dangerous eminence; finally, \ 
when her care had outworn her strength, accord-; 
ing with her whole modesty and tender history, j 
*>he implored a simple burial in some country j 
church-yard, rather than the ill-suited trappings ; 
of state and ceremony, wherewith she feared, j 
and with reason, too, tnat his Highness, the Lord! 
Protector of England, would have carried her to i 
some royal tomb. 

There is a portrait of her at Hinchildbrook, | 
which, if it were possible, would increase the in-! 
terest she inspires and the respect she claims, i 
The mouth, so small and sweet, yet full and firm ! 
as the mouth of a hero; the large and melancholy j 
eyes, the light, pretty hair, the expression of 
quiet affectionatcness suffused over her face, 
which is so modestly developed in a satin hood, 
the simple beauty of the velvet cardinal she 
wears, and the richness of the small jewel that 
clasps it, seems to present before the gazer her 
living and breathing character. — Forrester's 
Statesmen of England. 
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BABES OF HEAVEN. 

BY SIRS. DENISON. 

There are some infants who seem destined for 
Heaven from their birth. Over these the mo¬ 
ther may smile and weep, and watch the fragile 
beauty of cheek and brow in vain. 

Old and learned doctors may stand beside their 
little couches, and count the quick-beating 
pulse; they cannot stay the steady footsteps of 
death—they cannot wave him back, that angel 
warden of Heaven. Something is written in the 
blue eyes, the gentle smile, that mortals may 
never interpret; for them the tiny headstones 
stand in niches, fresh from the graver’s hands. 
For them the little marble urns are already sculp¬ 
tured, and sweet spots in burial grounds lie wait¬ 
ing. Hug it ever so closely to the fond bosom, 
the favored immortal is ever in the hands of the 
angels, and they will claim it. 

I have known a few such children. I remem¬ 
ber, as [ write, a sweet sister, who came when 
the bird pipes his first May song. For fifteen 
bright months she was spared to earth, but all 
who saw her gave ominous shakes of the head, 
and some said even with tears, “She will die.” 

Of all infant singers, none heard I ever sing 
like her. ‘From morning till night from her 
twelfth month, her sweet, clear voice rang 
through the house. And she was neither taught 
this, nor paraded for her gift—but a friend coming 
in would be sure to hear “Old Hundred” from 
the singing lips of a babe who might be clinging 
to the chairs in her first happy essay to walk. 
“China,” and many of the ancient melodies, 
were as household words to that little creature— 
and every day at twilight, till nearly the day she 
died, she would sing herself to sleep, lisping 
those old words: 

“Life is the time to serre the Lord.” 

Precious angel! her life was holy service. How 
happy she has been these long years, up there— 
singing. 

I had another little sister, who died at the 
same age. I remember a still, beautiful night, 
when 1 sat watching that sweet face—the pale 
hands, the laboring chest. Her mother, wearied 
out, had fallen into a light slumber. 

Suddenly, in that dying hour, the old tuno of 
“Sweet Home” rang out, clear, sweet, distinct. 
How can I describe the feeling that thrilled 
through all my veins, when looking at the little 
lips, pale and trembling, I saw them moving to 
the cadence of that cherished melody. There 
laid a babe, scarcely more than a year old, dis¬ 
ease upon her, her temples whitening in death, 
singing a triumphal strain with a failing breath. 
No language can tell how indescribably beau¬ 
tiful, yet how awful was the scene. She sang it 
through to the last note—and her fragile form 
sank backward. 

In the morning they were laying lightly and 
tenderly on her limbs the burial shroud. 

I heard lately a little story, which for pathos 
could not be excelled. 

A beautiful infant had been taught to say, (and 
it could say little else) “God will take care of 
baby.” 
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It was seized with sickness, and at a timc- 
whcn both'parents were hardly convalescent fromj 
a dangerous illness. Every day it grew worse, j 
and at last was given up to die. Almost agonized, j 
the mother prayed to be carried into the room of 
her darling, to give it one last embrace. Both ; 
parents succeeded in gaining the apartment, but; 
just as it was thought the babe had breathed its; 
last. 

The mother wept aloud; and once more the j 
little creature opened its eyes, looked lovingly up ! 
in her face—smiled, and moved its little lips. \ 

They bent closer down. 

“God tvi/l take care of balry." 

Sweet, consoling words!—they had hardly j 
ceased when the angel-spirit was in Heaven.— j 
Olive Branch. i 


MY SCHOOL-GIRLS. 

Bless them! Here they are, circling about me j 
with their gay, sun-lighted faces, making my j 
heart glad. You should see my Hettie. The i 
tinniest, nimblest, cunningest, most graceful ofj 
them all, she is. The little thing is afflicted j 
with some defect of sight, for which that chubby 
nose of hers is burdened with a pair of spectacles, 
and she peers out of them at me as I'now write, 
with such an old. grandmother-like look, it un¬ 
dermines my dignity quite. Would you could 
listen to my Maria when she sings. She is all j 
music. 1 never look at her but 1 think of sweet 
melodies: she never laughs or speaks, though ever 
so carelessly, but music comes out of it; she 
never moves, but motion seems inseparable from i 
melody. Dear Maria! I wonder if she is not des¬ 
tined for a Jenny Lind or Madame Son tag! I ; 
l*ope not, though I cannot bear to look into her I 
deep, dark eyes, and shape air-castles for her : 


competitor into shrieking by a grip upon her foot. 
Enough of her. My other Maria studies her book, 
and makes no friends or enemies. 

Then there is my Jane with her little hands 
tracing such wonders on the black-board, and my 
Clara who cries at her failures, and laughs at her 
success. She cannot help it for the life of her— 
and then my Sarah, with her great, broad, good- 
humored face, making fun everywhere; and my 
other Sarah, the beauty. Would nobody had 
ever told her so, though. The knowledge has 
spoilt her for a school-girl—that is plain. Bless¬ 
ings indeed on them! My school-girls. I have 
not talked of my Nannie, or five Lizzies, or 
Ellens, or Marys. No, no—not that I forgot 
them. Ah, that would be impossible, for they 
sit here with the fire-glow upon their faces—they 
and a score of others, like so many heart-jewels. 
But l weary you already. 

Here they sit, and what a bright, separate 
world does each one of those little beings see! 
Just as we see the rainbow, each one through a 
separate medium, and each seeing but glory and 
beauty. I will not look forward for coming 
time,'moralizing with an introduction of “ten 
years hence,” for them. Those happy little ones 
—Heaven forbid—but I will simply try in my 
poor way to keep those outward-looking eyes of 
theirs always clear and always looking upward. 
What if clouds do darken their skies in coming 
time, there is light forever coming from the sun, 
though it be behind the cloud. Ah, and their 
images of the world are the true ones, too, all 
aglow with beauty and promise as they are. It is 
we who see through mists. I'll not bring out my 
discolored world-visions to contrast with theirs. 
Not I; but I’ll try to catch the habit of looking 
through their eyes, and may they ever be as clear 
as now. A. P. 


other than such as have firesides within them, 
and cosy home circles. I’d not like to fancy 
that gracefully carried head and pretty, pliant; 
figure of hers, mere pictures to make up a public j 
show. But, oh, how she does sing! Last spring The Druids were the representatives of the re- 
her mother died, and poor Maria came back to \ ligion, learning and science of ancient Britain. As 
the school with crape about her black hair, and a ; it was a maxim with them never to commit any- 
plaintiveness in her song, that made my heart! thing to writing, we obtain all our information 
ache. But when she learned to understand the ; about them from foreign sources, principally from 
real nearness of the Spiritual World, when she ' the classic writings of Julius Caesar, Strabo, and 
came to realize her own existence as a spiritual: Tacitus. 

being—perhaps it is my silly partiality, but it; From these authorities we learn that the Druids 
seems to me since then, full of faults as she is, I j worshipped the mistletoe and the oak. The oak 
can never hear her voice but I think—“Their'tree was regarded by them as the representative 
angels do always behold the face of their Father; and special emblem of the Deity. Hence they 


THE DRUIDS. 

BY H. COUTLAS. 


which is in Heaven.” ! 

Three other Marias have I—one, a little j 
housewife-like being, who loves best of all things 
in the world, the grand office of broom mistress. 
And oh, such dustings, such hrushings, and 
picking up of papers! such reporting of slatternly 
girls! Even I—/ tremble at her approach, and 
scramble my books into order and my crayons 
into their box, instinctively. My next Maria— 
alas, and alas! What to do with her, or what: 
she may do with me, I know not! Now, I catch 
glimpses of her, her hair arranged a la Indian 
chief; now, she is seen caressing some hideous 
paper image; now, she is scampering about 
under the benches, startling a studious class 


planted groves of them, and beneath their shade 
they taught religion, administered justice, and 
communicated instruction to the people. We 
arc aware that Druidism has been regarded as a 
sanguinary superstition, a terrible priestly des¬ 
potism. But there is good reason to believe that 
this religion was once a system of pure morality 
and justice, and that it exercised an enlightening 
and beneficial influence over the people. 

There is authentic evidence that the Druids 
taught the immortality of the soul, the existence 
of God, and the practice of the strictest morality 
and justice. They usually taught in groves of 
oak, which were of a circular form, and fenced 
round with stones. The avenues to the inner- 
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of this book; so celestial is the harmony between 
them. 


In the whole range of our necessities, and of 
all our established sources of meeting them, in 
the laws for securing health and wealth, a happy 
life, and individual, social and national pros¬ 
perity, our Creator has given no guide at all to be 
compared in its certainty with this “sure word of 
prophecy.” To it “we do well to take heed.” 
Go not, Charles, thirsting, famishing as you are, 
on life’s desert pilgrimage; go not to seek for the 
true satisfying “water of life” at those “broken 
cisterns” of human wisdom, which, as the an¬ 
cients long since proved, can “hold no water.” 
Rush not recklessly towards those deceiving 
streams, which the experience of ages has shown 
are only the mirage fluttering over the heated 
sands of your own mortality. Come to the 
fountain of waters, the fountain of living waters, 
once opened in Judah. Drink here, and you 
shall never thirst! 


THE WIFE. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF THE “WHITE DOVE." 

Rosa Lee was dressed in her bridal garments, 
and as she knelt in all the bloom of her maidenly 
beauty, angels must have rejoiced over her; for the 
spirit of the maiden was in a heaven of love, and 
sne knelt in the fulness of her Joy, to pour out her 
gratitude to the Heavenly Father, that “seeth in ! 
secret.” Yes, alone in her chamber, the young ' 
girl bowed herself for the last time, and as the j 
thought flashed over her mind, that when next; 
she should kneel in that consecrated place, it ■ 
would not be alone, but that manly aims would j 
bear up her drooping form, and two voices would 
mingle as one in the holy prayer, a gushing ten- [ 
demess flooded the heart of the beautiful bride, 
and light as from Heaven pervaded her whole 
being, and she could only murmur, “Oh, how 
beautiful it is to love!” 

But bustling steps and voices approach; and 
Rosa hears one step that sends a thrill to her 
heart In the next moment, the maiden with the 
rosy glow of love upon her cheek, and the heaven- j 
light vet beaming in her eyes, stood face to face 
with her lover. Her eyes met his, in that calm, j 
oonfiding look of an unbounded affection, and, as her ! 
hand rested on his arm, strength seemed to flow ' 
into her from him, and she looked serene and J 
placid as pure water, that reflects the moonbeams 1 
of heaven; and yet, her smiles came and went like j 
these same waters when their ripples sparkle in j 
the glad sunshine. 

The bridal party moved forward to the festive j 
hall, where sympathizing friends were gathered j 
to greet them, as a married pair, and the heart* 
of Rosa opened to the holy marriage ceremony 
with a sense of heavenly rapture. 

To her it was as a new and beautiful revela¬ 
tion, when she heard the oft-repeated words; “In 
the beginning created He them male and female.” 
Ah, yes. It was beautiful to realize that she was 
created for her beloved Paul, and that in all the 
vast peopled universe of God, there was not 
another being so adapted to him as she was. 

Ah, this was the beautiful marriage joy, that 
earth so seldom witnesses. These were of “those 


whom God hath joined together.” And Pad 
Cleves felt it in his inmost soul, as he turned to¬ 
wards his congratulating friends with his delicate 
and beautiful bride leaning upon bis arm. 

Ah, how he watched every vibration of her 
feelings; suddenly she had become the pulse of his 
1 own soul. As a maiden, he had loved her with a 
wondrous tenderness and devotion. But now, as 
a wife! There was at once a new and quite dif¬ 
ferent relation established between them. 

Paul was so filled with this new perception of 
blessedness, that he would fain have left the gay 
company, that he might pour out the beautiful 
thought that possessed him, to gladden the heart 
of Rosa, and when he looked his wish to her, she 
smiled, and whispered to him, “Eternity is ours, 
and we are not to live for ourselves alone.” And 
here was a new mystery to him. She was re¬ 
vealed to him as another self, with power to read 
his every thought. And yet it was a better self, 
for she prompted him to disinterested acts; and 
away went the glad Paul to shower his attentions 
u£on all those to whom life came not so joyously. 
And an aged grandmother, and a palsied aunt, 
almost feared that the handsome bridegroom had 
forgotten his fair bride, in his warm and kindly 
interest for them. 

Happy Paul! he had found an angel clothed in 
flesh and blood, who was forever to stand between 
him and his old, hard, selfish nature. Something 
of this thought passed through his mind, as his 
eye glanced over the crowd in search of his be¬ 
loved and beautiful one. But she, on the other 
side, was quite near. He felt her soft presence, 
and as he turned he caught the light of her loving 
smile. 

Yes, she appreciated his self-sacrifice, and, as 
he gazed upon her, his delighted mind and satis¬ 
fied heart felt a delicious sense of the coming joy 
of the eternal future. 

And the gay bridal passed away, but its light 
and its joy seemed to overflow all the coming 
days. And Paul Cleves at length found himself 
in that reality of which he had so often dreamed, 
and for which he had so passionately yearned. 
Yes, he was in his own quiet home, with Rosa by 
his side. 

Months had passed; he had settled into the 
routine of his business, and she in that of her 
domestic life: and now it was evening. Paul had 
come to his home from the labors of the day, with 
a beautiful hope in his heart; for to him his home 
was the open door of Heaven. He carried into it 
no hard, selfish thought, but entered it with the 
certainty of blessedness, and peace, and love. 

Rosa’s heart was in her eyes, when it was time 
for Paul to come. How carefully she foresaw his 
every want. And when she had prepared every 
thing that her active love could suggest to pro¬ 
mote his pleasure and oomfort, then she took her 
place at the window to watch for his coming. 
This evening watch was a beautiful time to the 
young wife, for she said, “Now, will I think of 
God, who made for me a being to love.” And at 
this time, it was always as if the great sun of 
Heaven shone upon her. 

And now, Paul passes the bridge, to which 
Rosa’s eye can but just reach. And is it not 
wonderful; Paul’s figure is distinguished, eTen if 
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there be many others, m the dim twilight, cross¬ 
ing that bridge. Ah! how well she Knows his 
figure; to her it is the very form of her love. She 
sees her whole thoughts and desires embodied in 
him. And now, he passes the comer of a pro¬ 
jecting building, which for a time partially con¬ 
ceals him from her sight. And how her delight 
increases as he approaches; the nearer he comes, 
the more her heart opens to the Divine sun of 
Heaven. She feels a3 if she could draw its radia¬ 
tions down upon him. She waits at the window 
to catch his first glad look of recognition, then 
she flies to the door, and no sooner is it opened and 
closed again, than Paul clasps her to his heart, 
and presses upon her warm lips such kisses as can 
join heart to heart. 

The evening meal being over, then Paul turns 
to his peculiar delight—to listening to Rosa’s 
thoughts and feelings. All day, he hears of 
worldly things; but with Rosa he hears of hea¬ 
venly things. Her heart feeds upon his thoughts, 
and assimilates them into new and graceful forms 
of feminine beauty, and Paul sits and listens, full 
of love and wonder, to his own thoughts, repro¬ 
duced by the vivid perceptive powers of his wife. 
For instance, this morning, Paul was reading in 
the Bible, as he always does to Rosa, before he 
leaves for his business, and he paused on the 
words, “Then Abraham gave up the ghost, and 
died in a good old age, ana full of years, 
and was gathered to his people;” and he 
remarked that in this verse tnere was a most 
striking affirmation of a future existence; for 
that Abraham being gathered to “his people,” 
must imply that these people yet lived, or why 
should mention be made of that fact? And now, 
in this beautiful evening hour, when Paul asked 
Rosa what she had been thinking of all day, be¬ 
hold she had a whole Heaven-world to open be¬ 
fore him. With her arms clasped around his 
neck, and her clear, bright eyes looking into his, 
she answered— 

“Oh, Paul, I have been so happy, all day. Do 

E i remember what you told me about Abraham 
ng gathered to ‘his people,’ this morning? 
Well, I have been thinking about it, with such a 
delight in the thought of those living people, to 
whom we will be gathered after death. You left 
me with a beautiful thought, dear Paul, and it 
seemed as if the angels gathered around me, and 
told me so many more things, that I have written 
nil my thoughts down.” 

“Where are they?” said Paul, feeling such a 
delight in the possession of these written thoughts. 
And Rosa, drawing a paper from her pocket, 
leans her cheek upon his head, and reads:— 

“ ‘Then Abraham gave up the ghost, and died 
in a good old age, and full of years, and was 
gathered to his people.’ How beautiful is this 
verse of the holy Word of God! It seems to open 
fo us a glimpse of Heaven. 

“After death, we are told that he was ‘gathered 
to his people. ’ What a blessed rest and enjoy¬ 
ment comes over us, even in this world, when we 
find ourselves with ‘our people!’ 

“When congenial spirits meet, all strife and 
contention ceases; and how each hastens to give 
to the other of the fulness of his thought and 
feeling. Such moments in our life are as if Hea¬ 


ven had come down to ns, and fleeting and tran¬ 
sient as the moment may be, its memory lives 
with us as a heavenly light, fed from above; and 
when we realize a continued existence of the 
harmony of thought and feeling of an ever-flow¬ 
ing communication of pure sentiments, of kindly 
affections, and of that delight in perceiving good 
and truth in others, which makes them one with 
us,—then we have a glimpse of that Heaven to 
which Abraham ascended, and in which he was 
‘gathered to his people.’ * 

“I love to read this verse, and imagine what 
the angels would think, if they could hear the 
words as I read them. And, truly, although 
angels do not hear through our gross material 
atmosphere, can they not see the image of what 
we read in our minds? It is beautiful to think 
that they can; and it is pleasant to conceive how 
an angelic, perfectly spiritual mind would under¬ 
stand these words, ‘And Abraham gave up the 
ghost.’ The angels would see that the spirit of 
Abraham had laid off that gross material cover¬ 
ing, which was not the real man—only the ap¬ 
pearance of a man. To angels, this body, which 
appears to us so tangible, must be but the ghost 
of a reality, for to them the spirit is the reality. 

“With us, in this outer existence, the laving 
off of the body is death, that symbol of annihila¬ 
tion; it is as if our life ceased, because we no 
longer grasp coarse material nature. But with 
the angels, the laying off of the body is birth; it 
is the beginning of a beautiful, new existence. 
The spirit then moves and acts in a spiritual 
world of light and beauty. It no longer moves 
dimly in that dark, material world, which is as 
but a lifeless, ghostly counterpart of the living, 
eternal, spirit-world. 

“Thus, it seems to me, the angels would un¬ 
derstand the words, ‘And Abraham gave up the 
ghost.’ And the words which follow would have 
for them a far different signification than to us. 
For with us ‘old age’ presents the idea of the 
gradual wasting away and deterioration of the 
powers of the body; it is the shadow from the 
darkened future, foretelling the end of life. But 
angels see the spirit advancing from one state of 
wisdom to another, and to grow old in Heaven 
must be altogether different from growing old on 
earth; and we can only conceive of a spirit as 
growing forever more active, intelligent and beau¬ 
tiful from the Heavenly wisdom and love in which 
it developes. Imagine an angel, who has lived a 
thousand years in Heaven; his faculties must 
have all this time been perfecting and expanding 
in new powers and activities; whereas, on earth, 
the material body, in ‘three score years and ten,’ 
becomes so cumbrous and heavy, so disorganized 
and worn out, that the spiritual body can no 
longer act in it; hence an ‘old man, full of years,’ 
appears to the angels as one whose spirit has 
passed through so many changes of state; conse¬ 
quently, has thought and loved so much that it 
has increased in activity, life and power, and thus 
spiritual progression must be onward to an eter¬ 
nal youth. 

“Does it not thrill the soul with the joy of a 
beautiful hope to imagine Abraham, or any 
loving spirit, as rising from the material to the 
spiritual world, ‘full of years,’ or states of wisdom 
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and love, forever to grow young among his ‘own 
people?’ J 

“What to Abraham, now, were all of those 
flocks, and herds, and men servants, and maid 
servants, that had made his earthly riches? They 
were nothing more to him, in his new heavenly j 
life, than that ghost of a body ‘he gave up.’ The; 
Only riches he could carry with him were his ■ 
spiritual riches—his powers of thinking and feel-1 
ing. All of his outer life was given to him to j 
develope thfese powers. All of his natural sur- \ 
roundings were as a body to his natural thoughts j 
and feelings, in which thev might grow to Ihej 
full stature of a man, that he might become ‘full j 
of years,’ or states. j 

“And thus to us is given a natural world; and 
its duties and ties are all important, for within 
the natural thought and feeling, the spiritual 
thought and feeling grows, as does the soul in its ( 
material body. And like as the soul ever feels j 
within itself a separate existence, higher, andj 
above that of its material organization, so also 
does the spiritual thought and feeling realize 
itself in its world of natural thoughts and affec¬ 
tions; it sighs to be gathered to its ‘own people,’ 
even while it loves its natural ties. And, now 
and then, it has beautiful glimpses of the conso¬ 
ciation of spirits according to spiritual affinities. 

“The love of the spirit, thus wanned into life, 
should descend into its natural ties. Unconge¬ 
nial brothers and sisters are often thrown to¬ 
gether and bound by the most indissoluble natu- j 
ral ties. We should cultivate these natural 
affections and family ties, as types of the beau¬ 
tiful spiritual consociations of Heaven. 

“Our spirit must grow in the constant exercise 
of natural affections, or we can have no capacity 
for the spiritual. If, in this world, we live mo¬ 
rose, ungenial lives, crushing down the budding 
affections, and the active thoughts springing from 
them, can we ever be angels? No, assuredly 
not; for the angels are like the Heavenly Father, 
in whose light of love they live. They delight to 
do good to every created being, whether good or 
evil. They would not, and could not, recognize 
an evil person as a congenial spirit, but for the j 
sake of awakening in him some spark of a beau¬ 
tiful love, a disinterested thought and affection; 
they would crown his whole life with loving 
kindness and tender compassion. A true, hea- j 
renly angel could be happy in the effort to do 
good to the most fallen human spirit; and should 
not we imitate them, that we may be as one of 
them, one in thought and feeling with them? 

“To love!—love with our every power of being 
—is the only eternal reality. From love springs 
thought; and thought and affection are the flesh { 
and blood of the spirit. The spirit grows upon 
what it feeds, as does the body upon its material 
food; and to stint the spirit of its food, is a sad 
detriment to our afler-life. 

“A perception of the heavenly life should arouse 
us to a power of loving every human being that 
we come in contact with, and make us realize 
that to love and serve, is the happiness of angels, 
and the principle which conjoins men and angels 
to God.” 

When the last word was breathed, as it were 
in a soft, holy brightness, from Rosa’s lips, Paul < 


sealed them with a kiss. How much he had 
learned from the perception of a mind that was 
so wholly gentle and feminine, that its substance 
seemed all of love; of a love that received the im¬ 
pression only of heavenly things!—while he, 
with all of his brilliant talents and masculine un¬ 
derstanding, felt that his contact was with this 
hard outer world of material facts and realities; 
and that, often times, the very density of the at¬ 
mosphere in which his mind dwelt, obscured and 
clouded the delicate moral perceptions of his 
being. 

But Rosa saw above him, and revealed to him 
those beautiful inner truths that were to give 
form and character to his outer life. Yes: Paul 
had uncongenial brothers and sisters, and his 
more refined tastes and pursuits would have led 
him away from them. But Rosa, with ber 
womanly tact and grace and lovingness, ltd him 
out from the mists of selfishness, into the halo 
of a more genial and beautiful light, and he felt 
his heart grow warm with an inexpressible love. 

“Ah, Rosa,” he said, “there comes over me a 
new and more beautiful perception of the holy 
marriage relation; and, like another Adam, I 
realize that an Eve is created for me from my 
own breast. My thought grows so living in you, 
Rosa,—this morning, so unconsciously, was 
taken from me but a dry rib, and now God 
grants to me this beautiful Eve! Ah, Rosa, my 
heart is so full of gratitude for the beautiful gift 
of your thoughts to me,—I realize so fully that 
you are a ‘help meet for me.’ ” 

Happy Rosa! She gazed into Paul’s eyes and 
caressed him with her soft touches, and said— 

“Oh, Paul, Paul! when I look at you, and 
think that some day you will be an angel of Hea¬ 
ven, and that I will see your glorious, spirit- 
beauty, my heart is so happy; for then 1 can 
feel, dear Paul, that our love stretches far away 
beyond this world apd this life; and if I love you 
so much here, what will it be when I see you in 
the beautiful heavenly light?” 

Paul smiled. 

“Your fancy is dreaming of what I will be: 
and can you not dream for me, of how bright and 
beautiful my Rosa will be in that heavenly 
light?” 

“Ah, yes,” said Rosa, “that too is pleasant, 
for I love to be beautiful, dear Paul, for your 
sake; and to-day I was thinking of how happy I 
should make you—not I, but the Lord will make 
you happy, dear Paul, through me; and is not 
that a beautiful thought—that it is God loving us 
through each other?” 

How holy love grew at once to Paul, though at 
first he did not see this beautiful truth as clearly 
as did Rosa. But she went on, in her loving 
way, and very soon she raised him into that 
inner sunshine in which she dwelt, and then be 
saw it all clearly, for she said— 

“You know, dear Paul, that we read in the 
Bible that ‘God is a sun. and that He is the foun¬ 
tain of life,’ and thus all life flows from Him into 
us, just as in the tiny flowers upon the earth 
comes the warm living ray of the material sun, 
developing in them beautiful colors and odors— 
so the life-ray from God fills us with warm 
affections. We are but dead forms—the power 
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*nd tha life is in Him, and if we were cat-off from 
Him, how could we lore each other?” 

Paul was convinced, and did not fail to make 
Kos» realize the Heaven-derived life and power 
that was in him. And as they kneeled together 
in their evening devotions, and Paul clasped his 
wife in his arms, how clearly he felt the in¬ 
fluence of that Divine sun upon his soul, filling it 
with a gushing, yearning tenderness for his be¬ 
loved and beautiful one; and how fervently he 
prayed that the light might grow in her, and 
through her descend to him. Beautiful are the 
prayers of such loving hearts, for the inner door 
of their existence then opens, and the great King 
of Glory enters in, and they are in the Lord, and 
the Lord is in them. 

Tes, Paul had found a wife—not an external 
type or shadow of one to mock and vex his soul 
with an unsatisfactory pretence, but a most 
blessed and eternal reality. He was married not 
only in the sight of men, but before God and the 
angels. And the heart of Rosa responded to his 
laind as truly and unfailingly as his heart beat 
to the breath of his lungs. She was as his inner 
life, and he felt himself strong to guard and pro¬ 
tect her as he would his own existence. She had 
become one with him, and henceforth there^was 
no separate existence for these two. 

So serenely and lovingly flowed their life in its 
interior light and beauty, that cares and anx¬ 
ieties seemed scarce to touch their states. True, 
these came to them in the guise of those calami¬ 
ties and disappointments, that so often sweep as 
the destructive tornado over the lower lives of the 
earth-loving children of men. But as their 
affections were spiritual, they were not wounded 
by the earth-sorrows. There treasures were 
kid up above , where * ‘moth and rust doth not 
oorrupt.” Paul realized this when he saw Rosa 
hold her dead baby in her arms and smile through 
her tears. And yet this was her “little Paul” 
that she loved with such an intense delight and 
devotion; because in him, all the day long, she 
Mw that wonderful life of God manifested in such 
»n heavenly innocence and purity, as in a tiny 
image of her own Paul. Yet, when the spirit of 
the child was gone, she adorned the clay form in 
which it had dwelt, with such loving care, and 
kid it in its little coffin, that her hand might 
serv# it to the very last, and then turned and 
rested her head in the bosom of her husband as a 
wounded bird in its downy nest. 

Paul’s love seemed to lift her to the Heaven to 
which her baby had gone; and when, after a lew 
<kva, she urged him to leave her and go to his 
office where his duties called him, Paul feared 
tbat8he would feel lonely, and would fain have 
ttaid beside her. But she said— 

“No, dear Paul; I shall never be alone again; 
the spirit of tho child will be with me; it is so 
beautiful to have loved him on earth, for now I 
can love him in Heaven.” And so Paul left her, 
not as one in a dark land of sorrow, but floating 
in a world of light and love. And how eagerly 
he hastened back to his gentle, stricken dove, 
and folded her to his heart, as though he would 
shield her from all sorrow. But he scarce found 
naorrow; she was all light and joy, and said— 

“Oh, Paul, I am so happy, for I have been 
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thinking all day how happy the angels must be 
to have my little Paul with them. It seemed to 
me that 1 could see them adorning him with 
heavenly garments, and I could see his happy 
smile; and I was glad that he was no longer op¬ 
pressed bv his weak, earthly body. Yes, he is 
now a blessed angel in Heaven, and is it not 
beautiful, dear Paul, that we have given an angel 
to Heaven?” 

Thus was the earth-sorrow turned to a heavenly 
joy. And though other children were bora to 
Paul and Rosa, yet their chief delight in them 
was, that they were to be angels in Heaven. 
How often Rosa said, “Paul, they are the chil¬ 
dren of the Lord—not ours; only we have the 
loving work to teach them for Heaven.” 

Through Rosa, Paul realized this beautiful 
truth, and earnestly strove to impart truth to 
the tender and impressible minds of his children; 
he presented it to them in the most beautiful and 
attractive forms. But it was Rosa that made 
them love it and live in it; it was the teachings of 
the father that fell like “golden grains” in the 
earth of their minds; but it was the gentle, never 
ceasing culture of the mother, that caused it to 
spring up into the sunshine of Heaven, and bear 
the fruit of kind and loving actions. When Paul 
saw this, he felt himself a man in the true sense 
of the word; one, who could perform the, highest 
uses in life, without being clogged and thwarted 
by the want of concert in action by his partner in 
life. Thus it is that a harmony of thought and 
feeling produces a harmony in action. 

And how elevated and noble became all the 
ends of Paul’s life! It was Rosa that elevated 
and refined them, and directed them Heaven¬ 
ward. It was beautiful to see how she could 
draw down the light of Heaven into all the 
outer life. Every thing on earth seemed to her 
but the symbol of something in Heaven. And 
when Paul once gave her money, she thanked 
him with such a grateful warmth of affection, 
that he laughingly asked her, if she loved money, 
that she was so grateful for it. She answered, 
“Yes, Paul; I love your money, because you have 
worked for it; and when you give it to me, it 
seems to our outer life what truth is to our inner 
life. If you gave me no truth, I could not adorn 
your inner life with love; and if you gave me no 
money, I could not adorn your outer life with 
good. I could not alone attain either money or 
truth. I should be very poor, dear Paul, both 
spiritually and naturally, without you. But you, 
as a husband, bring me truth and money. With 
the first I call the angels around you; with the 
second I call earthly friends around you; and 
■ thus, both your inner and outer life are made 
glad and warm and genial.” 

And Paul knew this; for his home was beauti¬ 
ful,—a feminine taste and tact reigned through 
! it, and Rosa's diffusive charity made him the 
j centre of a circle to whom he dispensed not only 
| earthly goods, but the noble thoughts of his lam 
! understanding. And Paul realized that while he 
| guided all things by his wisdom, given to him of 
! God, that Rosa was as the motive power to his 
! existence. Her influence pervaded his every 
thought and feeling, and while it made his life 
\ upon earth so full and perfect, it allied him to 
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Heaven; and thus he held her in his house and yon call him. You hare no other engagement 
heart as the Holy of holies. for the evening. Now, that your thoughts hive 

Happy is the earth if it have one pair of such been turned upon the subject of a daily glass of 
married ones, for through such, the Spirit and j brandy, it may be as well for you to hear some- 
life of God descend upon the earth, and bind it! thing further as to the consequences of such a 
to Heaven. But blessed, yea most blessed will habit. A wise man forseeth the evil and hideth 
be the earth when it has many such, for then the himself.” 

heavenly sunshine will flood the whole earth “But the fool,—why don't you finish the quo- 

with its light and glory, and the Lord, who is tation, Franklin?” 

the centre and source of this glorious Sun, will “That is needless. Its application you folly 
see His image reflected, in its mercy and tender understand. You will go with me?” 
beauty, in the lives of the dwellers upon earth, “I will; as you seem so earnest about the mat- 
even as it now is seen by Him in those of the ter.” 

dwellers in Heaven, and thus will the “kingdom And so Parker went to Marion Hall, which be 
of God” come upon earth “as it is in Heaven.” found crowded. After some difficulty in pro- 


THE COLD WATER FANATIC. 

BT T. 8. ARTHUR. 

“Come, Parker,” said a young man named 
Franklin, “there’s to be a temperance meeting 
over at Marion Hall. Don’t you want to hear the 
speaking?” 

“No, I believe not,” was answered indiffe¬ 
rently, “I have little fancy for such things.” 

“Sturgess is in town, and, I am told, will 
make an address.” 

“I heard him once, and that was enough for 
me,” replied Parker. “He’s a cold water fanatic.” 

This was said in a group of half-a-dozen men, 
most of whom were strangers to Parker. Some 
of these looked at each other with knowing 
glances. Here a separation took place, and the 
different parties moved away. 

“I think you had better go with me,” said 
Parker’s friend, who still kept in his company. 
“If Sturgess is a little enthusiastic in the cause, 
he is yet a very interesting speaker. Perhaps he 
may say something that will set even you to 
thinking.” 

“I’m not a drunkard,” returned Parker. 

“No; still, you are not beyond the reach of 
danger. No man is, who daily gratifies a desire 
for a glass of brandy.” 

“Don’t you think I could do without it?” 

“Certainly; you could do without it now.” 

“Why do you say now so emphatically?” 

“Now, means at the present time.” 

“Well?” 

“I cannot speak for the future. You are not 
ignorant of the power of habit.” 

“Upon my word! you are complimentary. 
Then you really think me in danger of becoming 
a drunkard?” 

“Every young man, who takes daily a glass of 
brandy, is in that danger.” 

“You really think so?” 

“Most assuredly! How are drunkards made? 
You know the process as well as I do. Every 
mighty river has its beginning in a scarcely no¬ 
ticed stream. Ask the most besotted inebriate 
for the history of his fall, and you will find a part 
of that history running parallel with your own at 
the present time.” 

“You are serious, as I live,” said Parker, forc¬ 
ing a smile. 

“Tt is hardly a matter for jest But, come! 
Go with me to hear this cold water fanatic, as 
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curing a seat, he made out to get one very near 
to the platform, upon which was seated the pre¬ 
sident and secretary of one of the temperance 
associations in the place, with two or three others, 
who were to act as speakers. One of these latter 
was a man past the prime of life. His hair was 
thin and gray, and his face lean and withered; but 
his dark, restless eyes showed that within was an 
active mind and quick feelings. This was Stur¬ 
gess, the individual before referred to. After the 
usual preliminaries, neoessary on such occasions, 
he arose to address the meeting. For some time 
he stood with his eyes moving through the au¬ 
dience. All was hushed to profound silence; 
and there was a breathless expectation through¬ 
out the room. The speaker’s usual style was 
impulsive. He was more given to declamation 
than argument; generally carrying his hearers 
with him by the force of strong enthusiasm. 

“My friends,” he at length said, in a low, sub¬ 
dued, yet thrillingly distinct voice. His manner, 
to those who had before listened to him, was so 
different from what was expected, that they felt a 
double interest in the speaker, and bent forward, 
eager to catch every word. 

“My friends,” he repeated, “a little over half 
an hour ago, an incident occurred which has so 
checked the current of my thoughts and feelings, 
that I find myself in a state better fitted for the 
seclusion of my chamber, than for public speak¬ 
ing. It is a weakness, I know; but even the 
best of us are not at all times able to rise above 
our weaknesses. I was conversing with a friend 
in the midst of a group of men, some of whom 
were unknown to me, when one of the latter 
proposed to an acquaintance whom he called by 
name, an attendance upon this meeting. ‘I have 
no fancy for such things, ’ was answered. ‘Stur¬ 
gess is to speak,’ was advanced as an argument 
‘He’s a cold water fanatic,’ said the young man, 
with a sneer.” 

There was the most perfect stillness throughout 
the room. All eyes were fixed upon Sturgess, 
whose low, subdued tone of voice, so unusual for 
| him, made a marked impression on the audience. 
He stood, for some moments, again silent, his eye 
j searching everywhere. 

! “If,” he resumed, in the same low, half-sad, 

I * impressive voice, “that young man were here to¬ 
night, I would feel it a duty, as well as a privi¬ 
lege, to tell him why I have become what he calls 
a cold water fanatic,—why I let forth my whole 
soul in this cause—why I am at times over-en- 
{ thusiaatic—why I am, probably, a little intempe- 
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nte in my crusade against the monster vice that 
has desolated our homes and robbed us of the 
sweet promise God once gave us in onr children.” 

The speaker’s voice had trembled,—but now 
it was lost in a sob. In a moment he recovered 
himself and went on, still in the same low, 
searching tones: 

“In the sweet promise of our children. Where 
are they * I look all around this large audience. 
There sits an old friend; and there, and there. 
Like mine, their heads are blossoming for eternity. 
Long years ago, we started side by side on the 
journey of life. We had our wives and our little 
ones around us then. Where are they now?” 

Another long pause and deep silence followed. 
The dropping of a pin could have been heard in 
that crowded assembly. 

“When my thoughts go wandering back to 
that olden time,” resumed the speaker, “and I 
see, in imagination, the bright hearth-fire, now 
extinguished, and hear, in imagination, the glad 
Toices of children, now hushed forever; and when 
I think of what caused this sad change, I do not 
wonder that I have been all on fire, as it were; 
that I have appeared to some a mere cold water 
fenatic. 

“I wish that young man were here to-night; 
and, perhaps, he is here. I will, at any rate, take 
his presence for granted, and make briefly my 
address to him. 

“You have called me, my young friend, a cold 
water fanatic. If you had said enthusiast, I 
would have liked the term better. But, no mat¬ 
ter—a fanatic let it be. And what has made me 
so? I will draw for you a picture. 

“There is a small, meagrely-furnished room in 
the third story of an old building. The time is 
winter; and on the hearth burns a few pieces of 
pine wood, that afford but little warmth. Three 
persons are in that room—a mother and her two 
children. The mother is still young: but her 
thin, sad, suffering face, tells a story of poverty, 
sickness, and that heart-sorrow which dries up 
the very fountains of life. A few years previously, 
she had gone forth from her fathers house, a happy 
bride, looking down the open vista of the future, 
»nd seeing naught but joy and sunshine. She 
clung to her husband as confidingly as the vine 
clings to the oak; and she loved him with all the 
fervor and devotion of a pure, young heart Alas! 
that a shadow so soon fell upon her path; that 
love’s clinging tendrils were so soon torn away! 

“She is still young. Look upon her, as she 
moves with feeble steps about her room. Ah! 
into what a depth of misery she has fallen! 
Where is her husband?—he who so solemnly 
swore to love, cherish and keep her in sickness 
and in health? The door has opened! He en¬ 
ters.—-gaze upon him! No wonder an expression 
of pain and disgust is on your countenance; for a 
miserable drunkard is before you. No wonder 
the poor wife’s pale cheek grows paler, nor that 
the sadness of her face changes into a look of an¬ 
guish. Hark! He has greeted her with an angry 
word. He staggers across the room, and, in doing : 
so, throws over that little toddling thing on her 
way to meet him. The mother, with an excla- 
®*tk>n, springs forward to save her child from 
barm. See! The drunken wretch has thrust her 


angrily aside with his strong arm; and she has 
fallen—fallen with her head across a chair! 

“The fall, my friends, proved fatal. A week 
after that unhappy day, I stood by the grave of 
one, who had been to me the best and most loving 
of children!” 

The speaker’s voice faltered. But he recovered 
himself, and went on: “A few years before, I gave 
my child, dear to me as the apple of an eye, into 
the keeping of one I believed to be kind, noble- 
hearted and faithful. He was so then—yes, I will 
still say this. But the demon of Intemperance 
threw upon him her baleful glances, and he be¬ 
came changed. And such a change! The scene 
I have pictured took place in a far-off city, whi¬ 
ther my child had been taken. Alas! the poor 
child did not die in my own arms. I was sum¬ 
moned too late. Only the sad pleasure of gazing 
upon her wasted cheeks, white as marble, ana 
icy-cold, remained to me." 

The old man could no longer suppress his emo¬ 
tions. Tears gushed over his face, and he wept 
aloud. Few dry eyes were in that assemblage. 

“Is it any wonder,” resumed Sturgess, after he 
had again recovered the mastery of nis feelings, 
“that I am a cold water fanatic? Methinks, if 
the young man to whom I have referred, had 
assed through a sorrow like this, he, too, would 
ave been an enthusiast—a fanatic, if he will— 
in the cause of temperance. He, too, would have 
proclaimed from the streets and the house-tops, in 
highways and by-ways, his mission of reform 
and regeneration. But let me say to him, and to 
all like him, that prevention is better than cure, 
—that it is easier to keep sober than to get sober, 
easier to give up the daily glass at twenty-two or 
twenty-five, than at thirty or' forty. These 
drinking habits gain strength more rapidly than 
others, from the fact that they vitiate the whole 
system, and produce a diseased vital action. 

“A cold water fanatic!—perhaps I am. But 
have I not had cause? Ten years ago, a youth 
of the brightest promise stepped confidently up¬ 
wards, and set his foot on the firm earth of man¬ 
hood. He had education, talents, industry, and 
good principles. But he lacked one element of 
safety—he nad not a deeply-fixed antagonism to¬ 
wards all forms of intemperance:—indeed, like 
the young man to whom I have before .referred, 
he rather regarded the advocates of temperance 
as fanatics. And he was not so much to blame 
on this account, for his own father, in whom he 
confided, kept liquors in his side-board, used them 
himself, and set them out in mistaken hospitality 
before his friends. Well, this young man went 
on well for a time; but, sad to relate, a change 
was apparent in a few years. His frequent visits 
to taverns brought him into contact with danger¬ 
ous companions. Drinking was followed by its 
usual consequences, idleness; and the two united 
in speedily working his ruin. 

“My friends,”—the speaker was again visibly 
excited,—“one night, two years ago, I was re¬ 
turning home from a visit to a neighbor. It was 
dark, for heavy clouds obscured the sky, and 
there were all the indications of a rapidly ap¬ 
proaching storm. Presently, lightning began to 
gleam out, and thunder to roll in the distance. I 
was, perhaps, a quarter of a mile from home. 
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when the rain came down in a fierce gust of wind. 
The darkness was now so intense, that I could 
not see five paces ahead; but, aided by the light¬ 
ning, I obtained shelter beneath a large tree. I 
had been there only a few moments, when a hu¬ 
man groan came upon my ears, chilling the blood 
back to my very heart. The next flash enabled 
me to see, for an instant, the prostrate form of a 
man. He lay close to my feet. I was, for the 
time, paralyzed. At length, as flash after flash 
rendered the figure momently visible, and groan 
after groan awoke humane feelings, I spoke 
aloud. But, the only answer was that continued 
moan, as one in mortal agony. I drew nearer, 
and bent over the prostrate body. Then, by the 
lightning’s aid, I knew it but too well. It was, 
alas!—that of the unhappy young man I have 
mentioned —my own son! 

“I took him in my arms,” continued the old 
man, in a faltering voice, after another pause, in 
which the audience bent forward with manifesta¬ 
tions of intense interest, “and with a strength 
given at the time, carried him home. I was, 
from the moment of recognition, unconscious of 
storm or darkness. Alas! when I laid him upon 
his own bed, in his own room, and looked eagerly 
down into his face, that face was rigid in death. 
If I am a cold water fanatic, friends, here is my 
apology. Is it not all-sufficient?” 

And he sat down, amid low murmurs of feeling. 

For a time the silence of expectation reigned 
throughout the room. Then one of the audience 
stood up in his seat, and every gaze was turned 
toward him. It was the young man, Parker. 
Fixing his eyes upon the still disturbed counte¬ 
nance of the speaker, he said, slowly and dis¬ 
tinctly: 

“Yes, the apology is more than sufficient. I 
take back the words unwisely spoken. With 
such an experience, a man may well be pardoned 
for enthusiasm. Thanks! my venerable friend, 
not only for your rebuke, but for your reminis¬ 
cence. I never saw my danger as I see it now; 
but, like a wise man, foreseeing the evil, I will 
hide myself, rather than pass on, like the fool, 
and be punished. This night I enlist in your 
cold water army, and I trust to make a brave 
soldier.” 

Pkrker sat down, when instantly a shout 
went up that startled the far-off, slumbering 
echoes. Sturgess, yielding to the impulse of his 
feelings, sprung from the stage, and grasping the 
young man’s hand, said in a voice not yet restor¬ 
ed to calmness— 

“My son!—born of love for this high and holy 
cause; I bless you! Stand firm! Be a faithful 
soldier! Our enemies are named legion; but we 
shall yet prevail against them.” 

Here drop we the curtain of our narrative. 
Parker, when the hour of cool reflection came, 
saw no reason to repent of what he had done. 
He is now a faithful soldier in the cold water 
army. 

If we knew all that some advocates of tempe¬ 
rance have suffered, we might well pardon an en¬ 
thusiasm that, at times, seems to verge on fana¬ 
ticism. They have felt the curse —they have en¬ 
dured the pain —they know the monster vice in 
every phase of its hideous deformity. No, we 


need not wonder at their enthusiasm; the wonder 
should rather be, that it is not greater.— Sons qf 
Temperance Offering for 1853. 

A MOTHER’S THOUGHTS, 

ON SEEING THE PICTURE OP A BELOVED CHILD, 
PAINTCD AFTER HIS DRATH. 

Methought ye told me the pale Angel came 
And bore my boy away!—that here, no more 
On his beloved form mine eyes would rest! 

How can I look on this, and make him dead! 

Those same dark, lustrous eyes, that oft looked up 
So earnestly to mine, still on me rest! 

The soft brown hair, my hand oft parted o’er. 

That fair, high brow—the same bright cheek and 
1'P— , . 

The dimpled hands, and tiny arms, oft thrown 
Caressingly around me,— all are here! 

Will not those lipa soon part and call, “iVjr 
mother ?’* 

And shall I not again hear his glad voice 
Ring through our home, as in the days gone by? 

Ah! vain, delusive dream! Do I not know 
That he, my child, dwelleth on earth no morel 
Have I not given that loved form to the tomb! 

Seen the fair head, oft pillowed on my breaat. 

Laid down, alas! to mingle with the earth? 

’Tis but thy pictured lineaments, dear one, 

That meet my eye,—only the semblance true 
Of the fair garment thy pure spirit wore; 

I gaze upon it and recall the days. 

Forever gone, when thou wert with me here,— 
Bethink me of the many joys thou gave— 

The many hours thy presence hath beguiled— 

Of all thy artless, loving, winning ways, 

'Till my full heart throbs wildly in its grief. 

And tears bedim my sight. Can I forbear 
To mourn our parting, loved one, even tho’ brief? 
Are there not ties twined round the mother’s 
heart 

That Death can never loose? 

I know that thou hast joined 
The innumerable throng of spotless ones, 

Gathered from earth to the bright spirit-land! 

Oh, Bay, will Love deep as my own heart knows, 
As strong, as deathless, ever guard thee there. 
And to thy untaught mind, the sacred lore 
Of Heavenly Wisdom, Troth, and Love impart? 
Wilt^thou a ministering angel be 
To b’eings that were dear to thee, on earth?— 
Whispering sweet peace to their now troubled 
hearts— 

Prompting to thoughts and words, aqd deeds of 
love— 

Drawing their e&rth-bouud feet to walk with thee, 
The bright celestial road that leadeth to 
The presence of the Lamb? 

If such thy destiny, 

Thy high employ, I would not lure thee back, 

To tread again earth's shadowy vale of sin; 

Rather, oh! Father, let me seek Thy aid 
Submissively to bear Thy chastening rod— 
Meekly to wait mine own appointed time, 

Then, join him there! 

LoWUSD8,1862. ELOU IBB. 


True delicacy discovers itself in little things; 
though, indeed, what we coll trifles are not 
always so iasigniflesnt. 
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through Europe the chimera of universal mon- 
arhv, and of Spain which was exhausting herself 
in tne effort to follow, neglecting her commerce 
and her agriculture, and impoverishing herself 
from day to day in the pursuit of fabulous 
riches. 

However that may be, Spain had not yet 
awakened from her brilliant dream. She did not 
find in this romance the puerile allusions which 
were promised her, and refused to pardon the 
author for his ridicule of chivalry. In 1014, 
there appeared, at Arragon, under a fictitious! 
name, a pretended continuation of the adven¬ 
tures of the knight of La Mancha, in which the 
author of Don Quixote was overwhelmed with 
abuse, and reproached even for his glorious 
wounds. 

The best reply which Cervantes could make to 
such outrages, was to publish the second part ol 
his work. It appeared in 1015, had the same 
success in Europe, and experienced in Spain the 
same neglect as the first. It was only towards 
the end of the eighteenth century that the coun¬ 
trymen of Cervantes opened their eyes respecting 
this man, who is the only writer they have to 
oppose to those of which other nations are proud. 
At this time, Spain was sufficiently poor, ex¬ 
hausted and ruined to comprehend at last the 
reality of the pictures of Don Quixote; but the 
author had been dead more than a century—he 
had died a year after the publication of his work, 
poor and discouraged. 

The Fathers of Mercy, who had formerly paid 
his ransom with the fruit of their alms, and had 
redeemed him from slavery, were, alone present 
at his last hour. Doubtless, they saw before 
them not a man of genius, but a soul in trouble, 
disgusted with men and things, aspiring after re¬ 
pose. They aided it to throw aside its chains, 
and softened by their praver the passage of this 
afflicted soul from the world where it had suffered 
so much to its true oountry. 

His mortal remains were quietly interred in 
their convent, on the 23d of April, 1616, the 
same day on which England buried Shakspeare 
with pomp in the vaults of Westminster. So, in 
1775, under the reign of Charles III., when the 
name of Cervantes had become celebrated beyond 
the Pyranees, no one knew where he was born, 
or where he died, so entirely had he been forgot¬ 
ten. Already had Spanish enthusiasm, passing 
from one extreme to the other, compared him to 
Homer, and justified itself for this parallel by 
pointing out seven cities which disputed the honor 
of having given birth to the Old Cripple , as for¬ 
merly seven Grecian cities had claimed to be the 
birth-place of the old blind man. 

QmBBiBS BT a Medical JoEKit.— If the patient! 
does not recover his health, ought the physician ' 
to recover his fees? If the doctor orders bark, 
has not the patient a right to growl? Would it 
not be the height of “cruelty to animals,” to 
“throw physic to the dogs?” 

“You didn’t go to Cork, to-day, Paddy?”— 
“Och, no!” said Paddy; “I heard a gentleman 
say there would be an eclipse of the moon here 
to-night, and I staid to see it.” 


THE SPIRITS OF THE DEPARTED. 

Do they have any influence over us? We would 
answer that they do. The spirits of the good in¬ 
fluence us after their departure, by our more vivid 
and undisturbed conviction of the virtues and 
their worth. We cannot fully understand the 
nature of a person who is always with us, es¬ 
pecially of one we love. Absence is as necessary 
to a correct appreciation of our friends as their 
society, for only in this way can we know exactly 
what they are. Away from our friend, his men¬ 
tal and moral qualities arrange themselves in har¬ 
monious proportions, and gradually the beautifal 
character stands revealed for our admiration and 
improvement. Thus is the absence of the great 
ana good necessary to a perfect comprehension of 
their worth. When they go away, they come 
nearer; we exchange the shadowy knowledge of 
them we had on earth, (their imperfections having 
veiled, in some degree, their virtues,) for a sure, 
distinct, and ever-increasing perception of their 
spiritual worth. Their virtues shine with a 
brighter light after they have left us; and thus do 
they exert an elevating, purifying, sustaining 
influence upon us. 

This species of influence is independent of the 
continued personal interest, or even existence, of 
our departed friends. It comes from the clearing 
up of our own minds. But there are other 
methods by which they move us. It is useless 
to ascribe all our feelings concerning them to the 
mere recollection of what they were. When we 
meditate upon their characters, and ask ourselve* 
if so much truth and lovo is for ever gone away 
from us, we often obtain the assurance that it has 
not. A response comes from the depth of our 
being to the longings of our bereaved affection, 
which, by the peace it brings, is proved worthy 
of reverence. How much a man believes or dis¬ 
believes of our intercourse with the departed, de¬ 
pends on his circumstances and experience. He 
cannot set forth everything that is evidence to 
him. Whether they are really permitted to be 
near, or, from some distant field of labor, see more 
of us than we see of them:—how much of our 
encouragement in hours of despondency, or how 
much of our strength in hours of temptation, we 
owe to them: these are questions upon which it 
does not become any man to tell all he believes. 
It is not well to put out the most sacred and 
mysterious emotions of our souls into the critical 
atmosphere of the world. But we may reasonably 
believe some things, and openly express our belief 
in them; while to the existence of more sacred 
longings and assurances we may appeal when our 
reasoning fails to satisfy the anxious spirit. 

It is certainly not unreasonable to suppose tint 
our departed friends still retain an interest in us, 
and are permitted, in some way, to assist us.— 
For, however different may be the circumstances 
in which they are placed, whatever new relations 
they may form, however rapidly they may ad¬ 
vance in knowledge and goodness, it is impossible 
I to believe they can outgrow a genuine love. I 
| doubt not that death will dissolve many earthly 
; friendships, based upon interest, or merely in tel- 
i leotual sympathy. The former require a peculiar 
[ araqgement of circumstances to insure tnojr ex- 
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istence; the latter depend upon relative degrees ! 
of mental advancement But love is not the! 


union of common earthly wants, or the meeting 
of intellects, but the mingling of two entire 
natures. And where such love existed we may 
be assured that no change of circumstances, and 
no inorease of power, will alienate our departed 
ones from us. Whether they arc permitted to do 
much or little for our improvement, the desire to 
aid us will not perish. For the highest love is 
not distressed by absence, is not anxious about 
the welfare of its objects, is patient and content 
to wait God’s timo for its fruition. Yet, why 
should not they who are gone be permitted to 
assist us? Will not a merciful Father allow them 


stronger and calmer, as they usually did after 
intercourse with them on earth. They feel, after¬ 
wards, life less aimless, helpless, and worthless,— 
more significant, strong and glorious. 

But all that has been said must be said con¬ 
ditionally. We are to expect visitations from the 
departed good, and the feeling of their presence, 
only when we are prepared for these by increas¬ 
ing goodness, piety, and benevolence. It is not to 
be wondered at, that worldly and wicked men 
mourn over their dead as lost. Lost, indeed, they 
are, if the living make no effort to go to them.— 
He whose ear is ringing with the clamor of earthly 
business, and the wrangling of self with neighbor, 
cannot hear the low, sweet voices that float from 


to give us, now and then, the benefit of their j the spirit land. He, for whom money and power 
clearer knowledge, and calmer faith? Will He and pleasure are all sufficient, will never be dis- 
decree the existence of longings which are not to turbed by the society of angels. Lost they are 
be satisfied? When one moment of blessed com- whom he once loved, because he has lost himself, 
munion will raise a spirit bowed to the earth by Butnot so with him who is seeking higher and ever 
doubt, or sorrow, or sin, will Ho not grant it?— higher degrees of goodness and excellence. For 
There are those who will believe it; for their own 1 he who tries to keep his life sacred by prayer, and 
deep necessities assure them that He will never j who by acts of disinterestedness would relieve the 
leave them long unsatisfied. | heaviness of daily cares, shall be refreshed by the 

It is not unreasonable, then, to suppose that > same love that once spoke with him face to face, 
our departed friends still retain an interest in us, i It is only our ignorance and sin that make this 
and are permitted to assist us. This has not been ; world so gross, and this life so dull and barren. 
proved, perhaps, for all that can be done by logic ! Knowledge and virtue will dissolve material 
in the matter is to show that the supposition is j barriers, and marry earth and heaven. And so to 
not unreasonable. There are other grounds, how-j the good man, purified by suffering, comes at 
ever, upon which it may be believed to be true— I last, a perfect faith, and an undisturbed peace; 
upon the testimony of a large class of emotions i and the veil is taken from his senses, and around 
and spiritual experiences, with which every be-! him walk the great and good, living and dead; 
reaved soul is acquainted, and which it is more! and the cadence of heavenly voices mingles with 
suitable to appeal to, than to attempt to translate ! his earthly converse, and he sees, rank above 
into words. * > rank, the ascending orders of creation; and be- 

There are, in the life of every one who has lost i yond all, a great light, as from the Throneof God, 
a beloved friend, moments of intense desire for! flowing down and irradiating all things, shining 
bis society. When we are painfully reaching | through the darkness of the grave, and revealing 
after truth, and the intellect, baffled at every turn, i the glories of the eternity to come, 
at last becomes tired and sinks down, and cries j - — 


out in humiliation for the smallest gift from that j THE GREAT EVIL OF THE TIMES. 

treasury of knowledge it proudly thought to ex- j _ 

haust alone; when the troubles of the world make j THE WANT OF A LOVE FOR HOME, 
us feel as if we were only standing here to be | — 

worn out by the slow rubbing of petty vexations j [Mrs. Sarah C. Harris writes from Galena, Ill., 
and disappointed hopes, and unfinished labors;! the following sensible letter to the Ohio Cul- 
when a sense of guilt benumbs every energy, and i tivator.l 

steals the joy out of life, and makes us feel that j My Dear Fiubnds of the Cultivator s— I 
our souls are not worth the rousing of the will to j would send an appeal in behalf of home and 
save them; at such times, when we are too’, the homestead. I do not mean at present to speak 
desolate to go to living men, and too full of hu-j of a homestead exemption law, which would sim- 
mility to go to God, we long for the consoling j ply ward off the creditor’s claim. Oh, no; the 
presence of those who were once with us and are \ sacred hearthstone has in our day and in our land, 
now with the Father, that their human love and a more terrible enemy by far than the sheriff’s 
their divine experience may reconcile us again to warrant. 

life. And there are those who know that these j We are a locorhotive people—we live upon rail- 
feelings are not disregarded; for when they I roads—we walk by steam—we talk by lightning, 
have been in such great doubt, they have been | The things we used and admired yesterday, we 
raised up by a sudden gleam of truth: and i fling aside to-day, as out of date and out of 
when their sorrow has been greatest, it has in- j fashion. The spot which was our habitation last 
sensibly changed to an elevated repose: and when week, has become old and tiresome to us this 
they most despaired of purity, their will has week. The friends of last month weary us with 
started up as if from the contact with angelic the monotony of their society this month. Our 
virtue. And all the while their departed friend > brief summer is too old before it is vanished, for 
or friends have been in their thought, and seemed! we have grown weary of our lace hats and tissue 
to stand at their side. Those who have had such: dresses, and we long for the new fashions of the 
experience, question not, but believe in heavenly winter, (to say nothing of the intermediate 
visitants. They feel after their visitations! changes of spring and autumn.) Then we tire of 
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